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Miss + ose $3375 


R231— Newest Bulova feature; 


7 jewels; ti 
gold isd cone’ sie es 


geous creation pri 
Complete in gift ge ae 


3.28 a month 


oe to-Aend you your choice 
lected’ FEATURES 
: \]] SEND ME $1 


and Uli send your choice 
of these selected VALUES 
for 10 DAY TRIAL and 
10 MONTHS TO PAY. 
Money back if not 


Satisfied... 


Yes — your credit is OK with me- LL 
TRUST YOU. Tell me what you want—put 
a dollar bill in an envelope with your 
name, address, occupation and a few 
other facts about yourself—I'll send your 
choice of these select values for your 
approval and 10 day trial. If you are 
not satisfied that you have received 
good, honest dollar for dollar value, 
send it back and I'll promptly return 
your dollar. If satisfied, you'll pay in 
10 small monthly amounts you'll never 


miss. 
jim Feeney 
YOUR CHOICE Sales Mgr. 


KENT WATCHES $1595 


P200—Ladies’ Kent Heart Watch 
with bracelet to match. K152— 
Man's Kent round watch with 


FREE TO ADULTS... 


A Postcard brings my complete 48-Page 
Catalog showing hundreds of diamonds, 


sweep-second hand. Both 
7 jewels; 10K yellow rolled 
gold plate cases. $1.50 


watches, jewelry and silverware, all 
offered on my 10-Months-to-Pay Plan. 


5\|MAN’S 
$1695 


1202— Massive Ring, with 
2 diamonds and_ initial 
on black onyx. 10K yellow 


$1.60 a month 


. carne- 

W722 pobre: yellow 
ilted, Hea’ 

H chain. 

With th 


BULOVA’s 
New Senator 


M222- 5 
Steno Ove newest feq 


yellow rolled’ “golertch with 10K 


$3375 


fore for MAIL ORDER DIVISION o& FINLAY STRAUS 


ore. yea 1670 BROADWAY:NEW YORK 
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THE GREATEST TYPEWRITE: 


BARGAIN EVER OFFERED! 
Le64 thaw 


Yo crs PRICE! 


Buy direct from us and save sver 
$70.00 on genuine office model 
Underwood No, 5. Beautifully re- 
built and unconditional 2 year 
guarantee. No money down — See 
before you buy on 10 day trial. 
Sales easiest terms—only 60c a 
wee 


Thousands paid $102.50 for 
this machine, but it’s yours 
for only $31.85 (cash price) 
and you get FREE with Un- 
derwood No. 5 a sturdy Roll- 
A-Way Typewriter Stand and 
Touch Typing Course, 


NO OBLIGATION, SEND NO 
MONEY—Try Universal No. 5 
for 10 full days in your home 
—without risk. See for yourself 
the neat, perfect work it does. 
Decide without salesman’s pres- 
sure—without hurry. 


10 DAY TRIAL 


“ SEE BEFORE YOU BUY—Test, 
Inspect, Compare. This Under~ 


S 
’ wood No. 5 fe shipped to you on 

its merit alone. It must sell 

UNDERWOOD The World S itself—must convince you of its 


tremendous value. 


Most Popular Typewriter! | 9 yeap euapanree 


Underwood — the typewriter recognized as 


ROLL-A-WAY SECRETARIAL 
TYPEWRITER STAND 


Gur 2 yr. guarantee is your as- 


the finest, strongest built! Think of this surance of satisfaction, You must 
value! World Famous office size Underwood be satisfied that this is the big- 
No. 5 completely rebuilt with late improved gest value ever offered in a type- 
ora taka ae Shon fad ue Me nie writer, 

orig. price. This Underwoo °. as a 2 

standard equipment—84 character, 4 row Easiest Terms 
keyboard, 2 color ribbon, back spacer, auto- 


matic reverse, tabulator, shift lock, ete. A | 
perfect all purpose typewriter—stands hard, Only 60c a Week 
long service—No risk—You See Before You xi 


Buy—Fully guaranteed and backed by 30 Only 60c a week soon pays for 
years of fair dealing. your typewriter at this low price. 


EXTRA—I4 inch oversize carriage for only $3.00 Use machine as you pay for it. 
more, Provides 12” writing line for large office Only $2.50 a month—less than 
forms, billing, ete. the cost of renting an inferior 


machine. Order your Under. 
wood now! 


SOE SS CSU PEER CACUR SES EE oe 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Dept. 688, 231 W. Monroe St, Chicago, Ul. - 


Send Underwood No. 5 (F. 0. B. Chicago) for | 
10 days’ triai. If I Keep it, I will pay $2.50 per 
month until easy-term price ($36.35) is paid. If i 


Accept this offer now 
—limited quantity 
—no more when 
they’re gone. Send 
no money. Try ma- 
chine for 10 days—Pay on easiest 
terms. 2 yr. guarantee. Avoid dis- 
appointment—Mal! now. 


All metal, 
mounted on %& 
castors: 


YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST WITH 
YOUR UNDERWOOD—If you send 
your order now. Makes every type- 
writer portable. Sturdy, compact, 
weighs but a few pounds—tan be moved 
by touch of finger. Try Underwood No. 5 
for 10 days, and stand goes to you 
ammediately on receipt of jirst payment. 
FREE—a complete home study course 
of Famous Van Zandt Touch Typing 
ay Learn to type quickly and 
easily. 


I am not satisfied I can return it express collect. 


[ FOR QUICK SHIPMENT GIVE OCCUPATION 
INTERNATIONAL AND REFERENCE. 


TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 
231 W. Monroe, Chicago, If. 
e 


Cver 200,000 SATISFIED CUS- 
TOMERS All Over the Werld. 


Town..... pavaskeveapeyepeece State........ sees 


NOTE: Typewriter stand sent on receipt*of first 
payment. If payment is enclosed, mark here [J i 


STATE CARRIAGE SIZE HERE ............. : 


EROST 


SUPER-DETECTIVE 


Vol. 1, No. 3 SUMMER, 1940 Price 10c 


FEATURING THE MAGICIAN-DETECTIVE 
IN 


MURDER MAKES 
A GHOST 


A Complete Book-Length Mystery Novel 


By GEORGE CHANCE 


The Ghost Flashes into Action with His Magical Arts when 
Grinning Death Stalks—and Tackles the Puzzling Case of the 
Steel-Hat Murders! 14 


eevee eseeseereseeeeeseeeseeese eeoeteereevee 


OTHER GRIPPING STORIES 


THE COCK CROWS “MURDER”.......... Robert Leslie Bellem 90 
Sheriff Vonner Puts Spurs to Law Enforcement when Death Strikes. 
POOR TIETLE WISE GUY ] 3558 ec ee Thomas Lamar 99 


His Father's Slayers Threaten Pro-Foothaller Shane’s Lite! 


AND 


THE MAGICIAN-SLEUTH ...............Biographical Sketch 21 
CALLING TUE GHOST. «ois ckss eats ce sees A Department 111 


THE GHOST, published quarterly and copyright, 1940, by Better Publications, Inc., 22 West 48th Sipsets New York, N. ¥. 
Rincie copies, 10 ri salen yearly nee ese 40 cents. Application for ds as. second-class sak es ding. Manuscripts must 
ac vt 


8 
coinciden: 
Read our oom anion magazines; The Phantom Detective, carn Detective, Popular Detective, = retin Se Spiheel Thrill- 
ing Mystery hrillin ae Thrilling Ranch Stories, EDEN G. Western, Thrilling Sports, Thrilling 
le, *, Fighte Rid G-Men, West, Popular Behe Magazine ie Ne Love. eS putas a yaste. eaeeaiy fAatratony 
ers, 


4, £, SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute 

Established 25 years | 
He has directed the training 
of more men for the 
Industry than anyone else. 


i TRAINED 
THESE MEN 


B sedncad 

nager 

for Four 
Stores 


“T was work- 
w. ing in a garage 
when I enrolled 
with N.R.L In a few months 
I made enough to pay for 
the course three or four 
times. I am now Radio ser- 
Vice manager for the M -~~-- 
Furniture Co. for their four 
stores.”’—JAMES E. RYAN, 
1543 Slade St., Fall River, 
Mass. 


$200 to $300 
a Month in 
Own Business 


“For the last 
2 years I have 
been in busi- 
ness for myself 
m between $200 and 
$300 a month. Business has 
eaaiy erent. I have 
-B,I, to thank for start 
in this field.”’ — ARLI® J. 
FROEHNER, 300 W. Texas 
Ave., Goose Creek, Texas. 


$10 to $20 
a Week in 
Spare Time 


was on my tenth lesson and 
I have made snough money 
to pay for my Radio course 
and also my instruments. I 
really don’t see how you 
ean give so much for such 
a small amount of money. 
I made $600 in a year and 
a half, and I have made an 
average of $10 to. $20, a 
week — just spare time.’’— 
JOHN J@RRY, 1529 Arapa- 
hoe St., Denver, Colo. 


tt Shows How / Train You 


at Home in Your Sparelime fore 


GOOD JOB IN 


Clip the coupon and mail it. I’m certain I 
can train you at home in your spare time to 
be a Radio Technician. I will send you my 
first lesson free. Examine it, read it, see 
how clear and easy it is to understand. 
Judge for yourself whether my course is 
Planned to help you get a good job in 
Radio, a young growing field with a future. 


iG You don’t need to give up your present job, 


or spend a lot of money to become a Radio 
Technician. I train you at home in your 
spare time, 


Jobs Like These Go to Men 
Who Know Radio 


Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, operators, 
technicians and pay well for trained men. Radio manu- 
facturers employ testers, inspectors, foremen, servicemen 
in good pay jobs with opportunities for advancement, 
Radio jobbers and dealers employ installation and ser- 
vicemen. Many Radio Technicians open their own Radio 
sales and repair businesses and make $30, $40, $50 a 
week. Others hold their regular jobs and make $5 to $10 
a week fixing Radios in spare time. Automobile, police, 
aviation, commercial Radio loudspeaker systems, elec- 
tronic devices, are newer fields offering good eppertuni- 
ties to qualified men, And my Course. includes Tele- 
vision, which promises to open many good jobs soon. 


Why Many Radio Technicians 
Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 


Radio is already one of the country’s large industries 
even though it is still young and growing. The arrival 
of Television, the use of Radio principles in industry, 
are but a few of many recent Radio developments. More 
than 28,000,000 homes have one or more Radios. There 
are more Radios than telephones. Every year millions 
of Badios get out of date and are replaced. Millions 
more need new tubes, repairs, etc. Over 5,000,000 aute 
Radios are in use and thousands more are being sold 
every day. In every branch Radio is offering more op- 
Portunities—opportunities for which I give you the re- 
quired knowledge of Radio at home in your spare time. 
Yes, the few hundred $30, $40, $50 a week jobs of 20 
Years ago have grown to thousands, 


Many Make $5 to $10 a Week 
Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 


The day you enroll, in addition to my regular course, 
I start sending you Extra Money Job Sheets which start 
showing you how to do actual Radio repair jobs. Through- 
out your Course, I send plans and directions which 
have helped many make from $200 to $500 a year in 
spare time while learning. 


Mr. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. OFO9 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


D Mr. Smith: Mail me FREE, without obligation, your Sample Lesson and 
64-page book, “‘Rich Rewards in Radio’’ which tells about Radio’s spare time and full- 
time opportunities and explains your 50-50 method of training men at home to be Radio 
Technicians, No salesman will call, (Please write or print plainly.) 


RADIO 


" 


You Get Practical Experience 


While Learning 


I send you special Radio equipment, show you how 
to conduct experiments, build circuits illustrating 
important principles used in modern Hadio and 
Television receivers, broadcasting station and loud- 
speaker installation. My 50-50 method of training 
gives you both printed instruction and actual work 
With Badio parts—makes learning at home inter- 
esting, fascinating, practical. 


Find Out What Radio Offers 
You 


Act today. Mail the coupon for Sample Lesson and 
my 64-page Book, “Rich Rewards in Radio.”’ They 
Point out Radio’s spare time and full time opportu~- 
nities and those coming in Television; tell about 
my course in Radio and Television; show letters 
from men I have trained telling eet they ay 
doing and earning. my money agreem 
Find out what Radio offers YOU! MATL COUPON 
in an envelope, or paste on a postcard—NOW! 

J. BE, SMITH, PRESIDENT, DEPT. OF09 

NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GOOD FOR BOTH sasour uesson 


TARZAN 


By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR AUTHOR 
@ 


PILLING 
Wicket TURES 


NOW ON SALE — 10¢ — _ AT ALL STANDS 


A Flexible Plan to Fit Your Immediate Needs 


National Schools’ training is planned to fit your present circumstances. 
You can master Radio, Television, Sound and allied trades by National’s 

exclusive plan. Actual shop and studio training; also complete training 
if you cannot give up your present employment and income. A definite 
plan to fit your needs. You can qualify for good pay positions in this 
ever-advancing and always-interesting field. Hundreds of young men 
with little previous preparation have already done it with the thorough 
up-to-date training given exclusively by National Schools—located right 
at the heart of one of the most active centers of Radio in the world. 


A Million-Dollar Institution 


Think of the advantages of a million- 
dollar school. You can learn evyery- 
thing about Radio, from building and 
repairing receivers and transmitters 
to every phase of operation. Such 
training fits you for choice Radio posi- 
tions—on land, water or in the air. 
A chance for adventure and good pay. 
National Schools offers you fully illus- 
trated literature about the opportu- 
nities for fascinating and highly paid 
employment in Radio, ‘Television, 
Sound Recording and related activities. 


‘OUPON TODAY 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. TGR-6 
4000 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif 
Request for Free Literature on Radio end Television. 


NAME ACE ee 
ADDRESS___________$_ 
arY STATE 


Pre-Tested Training for You 
For 35 years National Schools, recog- 


nized leader in Trade instruction, has . 


helped wide-awake men to success. 
Transportation Sewanee offered from 
any point in U. S. without extra cost. 
Earn room and board while learning. 
More than 35,000 graduates have been 
assisted. National Schools will supply 
you with a sincere, honest statement 
of facts about the opportunities in 
Radio and Television and show how 
you can earn more pay. No exaggera- 
tions; no misstatements. Pre- tested, 
easy- -to-learn methods. Amazing facts 
are yours for the asking. Simply mail 
the coupon for free literature. No 
obligation. 


interested in help- 
@ ing men of limited 
income and “Blind 
Alley” job holders. 


| LITERATURE. 
OST PAID 4 


nomi «LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


; aad Mm We are definitely 


‘COMMAND ANY. 


OF THESE JOBS” 


: Radio Expert 
; Radio Brooddcasting: 
‘Sound 


: Talking Pictures 


" Studio Technicia 


Complete Course 
Qualifies You 


National Schools’ training 
is complete, including full 
instruction in Electrical 
Circuits, Broadcasting, 
Tubes, Receivers, Trouble 
Shooting, Antennas, Public 
Address Systems, Micro- 
phones, Amplifiers, Loud 
Speakers, Recording, Tele- 
vision Oscillators, Modula- 
tion, Transmitters, Projec- 
tion—everything to qualify 
you for the job you want 
in stations, studios, service 
shops, factories and at sea. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


(Established 1905) 


‘or ELECTRICITY 


12 WEEKS TRAINING 
THIS QUICK EASIER WA 


ACTUAL SHOP WORK- von. 2 


&. 
all the things in life you wanted? Ht s0, bd: and 
prep: forsuch ajod. tectricity often joband 
@ real future if you will prepare yourself by training to 
take your place in this giant indust: 


VLL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 


You can get this training first—then pay 
for the most of it after you graduate. 
If you need part time work to help with 
living expenses, we will help you get it. After 
graduation you get lifetime employment service, 
Send coupon for free catalog and all detalts 
Fer zea svenesene 

g Mr. H, C. Lewis. President 


8 S00 Ss Boake St., Di 
ane Sag trl » Dept. A0-34 


e 

a 

| 

cago, Til. § 

Heeat Mr. Lewis: Send me the book that tells | H 
le story of oun training up offer icip me 

8 ect this training. a eed | 
DAME eG en aos reas iavescssns, pec ae ee | 
ADDRESS. sos. siviseeedicessicees 


CITY +--+ STAT! 
ttt i Tr VTiLrrrrrre 


SONG & SONG POEM WRITERS 


We want original songs, posms and lyrics with commercial appeal 
for recordings, WE SUPPLY MELODIES for poems and lyrics 
accepted, Monthly awards for best songs. HOLLYWOOD RECORD. 
ING STUDIOS, Dept. B2, Box 87, Preuss Sta,, Los Angeles, Calif, 


Mg 
OS eee organ rae ee pols 
trated 32- which gives side’ Tmat ie 
on inventing, Sor prof No cost, No obligation, Write “4p; /) 
fi ‘our book tor 

CRESCENT TOOL CO., Dept. TR, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


Increase your income at home by new, 
simple Wentworth Tempera Colormethod. 
We instruct you and supply you with 
work. Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 


BRAZES 


SOLDERS 


soc 
atamazingly LOW 1 

steel and other metals. Indis, 

Auto, Body and Fender Repairs, 
repairs—shop, fectoey, farm 

tor, sheet metal fio and 

Anyone can handle without previous experi- 
fis tuctructions, 10-DAY HOME TRIAL 
Feespeaies gamete tar Meee 
‘et one free! tointroduce it. ELEC = 
TORCH CO., 2613-HZ, Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE SINISTER 


DR. CYCLOPS! 


© Paramount Pictures, Ine. 


Your local theatre will soon be featur- 
ing DR. CYCLOPS, a strange drama 

of men in miniature, on the screen. But 
you can read this startling story FIRST 
in THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
when Henry Kuttner, star fantasy author, 
brings you a complete science fiction 
novelet you will never forget! 

DR. CYCLOPS is the dramatic story of 
a scientist vested with unearthly powers. 
Strange, unholy experiments are produced 
in his laboratory. Then one day Dr. 
Cyclops achieves his master secret—men 
in miniature! 

DR. CYCLOPS is packed with thrills 
and action! é 


Read it in the June 


THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES — 


NOW ON SALE ZS ¢ AT ALL STANDS 


No SIR! - ATLAS 
Makes Muscles Grow 


Fast / 


Didn't it take a ibaa 
time to get those muscles? 


Will You Let Me 


PROVE I Can Make YOU 
a New Man? 


> LET ME START SH WING RESULTS FOR YOU 


5 inches 
of new 
M uscle “Have put 34” 


5 on chest 
“My arms Increased 11/2”, 
chest 242”, forearm %”.”” 
—C Va. 


Here's what ATLAS 
did for ME/ 


“am sending snapshot show- 

ing wonderful progress. Cer- 

tainly recommend you 1 quick CHARLES 
_results.”—W. _&.; N. : ATLAS 


GAINED A recent photo 


9 = “Your method. ai xP 
; if veloped Man. 
John Jacobs John Jacobs When ets ‘A reed, 1 "i 


BEFORE AFTER women ey tel: (Now 


I could fill this whole magazine with en- 
thusiastic reports from OTHERS. But what 
you want to know is—‘“What can Atlas do 
for ME?” 

Find out—at my risk! Just give me a 
7-day trial. Just one week!—and even in 
that short time I'll start giving RESULTS. 
AND it will be the kind of RESULTS that 
you (and anyone else) can SEE, FEEL, CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 776, 
MEASURE with a tape! 1 115 East 23rd Street, 


| New York, N. Y. 
FREE BOOK { _ I want the proof that DYNAMIC TENSION will 


I myself was once a 97-pound weakling—sickly, half-alive. body a Rago cree ee A nes helen ee 
Then I discovered ‘‘Dynamic Tension.” And I twice won the “Rverlasting Health and Strength’—and full 
title, “The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man’! | bee Lee of your 7-DAY Trial Offer. 


“Dynamic Tension” has done so much for other fellows that 
I simply ask you to let me prove that it can make a new man 


I will award it to my pupil who makes 
the most improvement in his development 
within the next three months. 


of YOU—that it can start new inches of power pushing out | Name cossessesneees sess aaedibcenseeneesesnaneh 
your chest—build up your shoulders to champion huskiness— I "(Please ‘print or write ‘plainly) 

put new, hard, firm muscles on your biceps — make those 

stomach muscles of yours hard ridges! I AAA em iiss sc ccctsstiveoneniciart daneets auneanions Remy ean ton = 


Why not risk a postage stamp? Send coupon for my 48-page 
illustrated FREE BOOK AT ONCE! Address me personally: 5 
Charles Atlas, Dept. 776, 115 E. 28rd Street, New York, N. Y. | He ork eed ten Scere eee esa Recagabienscate oe So UE URLs 


all Woodworkers: Lene 


instructions that ee want— 
d thods, ide’ 
solutions, plans, systeme 
money 63 suggestions. 
easy progressive course for the 
Spprentice and student, A 
Paste dsily helper and 
juick Reference for the master 
worker. Carpenters every« 
ee ae naing eee aakee 
88 8 Helping Hand to Easier 
Work, Better Work and Bet- 


nr “ for youreelf, simpl, 
inside Trade Information On: Boe ae te ae coi 


How to_use the steel square—How to file and seb 
sawe—How to build iture—How to use & 
ynitre box—How to use the chalk line—How to use 
rules and scales~ ~How to make joints—Carpentera 
arithmetico—Solving mensuration problems—Es- 
‘timating strength of timbers—How to set girders 
and sills—How to frame houses and roofs—How to 
estimate costs——How to build houses, barns, gar- 
eges, bungalows, ett.—How to read and draw 
plans—Drawing up specifications—How to ex- 
cavate—How to use settings 12, 13 and 17 on the 
steel square—How to build hoists and scaffolds— 
skylights—How to build stairs—How to put on 
interior trim—How to hang doors—How to lath— 
lay floo. iow to paint 

‘SERN AS SRRRER EER EAN SR NMA Nee RENEE ERNENAABRERSRE AE RRERERRRESR 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 W. 23rd ‘st, New York City 


Mail Audels Carpenters and Builders Guides, 4 vols., on 7 days’ free trial: If O.K* 
1 will remit $1 in 7 days, and $1 monthly until $6.is paid, Otherwise I will return them! 
No obligation unless I am satisfied. 


Name...csseaee 


SEUSS RN REUSE SOE De CEeeeeensnesnsneceeaeEeeeseReaBesbesesoness 
AGATE... +sesveersencserecsnavssesserecsreaveseseareseeseussseseecsssacesers 


Occupation..... teeees trees Beene e nee ene eaneswseneressces HOP esas eesemamanayeree 


Retenrens. sie sealants tesbonuachvnaesd  akephcoasseasse sceseseseecel F 


High School Course 


ELmelLulZes Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares you for 
entrance to college. Standard H. S. texts puppued—= 


bY 
ep 3 


di 
ing now. Free Bulletin on reauest. No obligation 


BE A PASSENGER TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Railway and Bus—Study in Spare Time 
You_can qualify by our simple, home-study course 
as Railway Trafic Inspector and earn up to $135 
per month plus expenses at start. We place grad- 
uates or refund tuition. Agreeable, interesting work. 
Free Booklet describes our 21 years’ experience in 
, this service, STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING 
INSTITUTE, Div. 8506, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS MANE MONEY 


Start making mon- Pe errr a 
ey at once in a i¢ | 
simple, pleasant, 

all year ‘round a 


business, distribut~ 
ing home necessi- 
ties, Over 200 fast 
selling, quick re 
peating, nationally 
known products 
guaranteed to sat- 
isfy. Earnings start very 
first day with oy sure-fire 
Plan and big Outfit, includ- § 
ing a large assortment of 
full size packages. Full or Was 
part time. Liberal credit 
Dian. Old-established com- 
pany. Write quick for my Offer, 


E. J. MILLS, 1717 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Laugh on 
Every Page 


Now on Sale Whip At All Stands 


EXCITING STORIES OF THE 
WAR ON ESPIONAGE 
IN AMERICA 


in 


THRILLING SPY 
STORIES 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
10c 
AT ALL STANDS 


cAmerica’s (New 
Favorite! 


COMICSE 


FEATURING A COMPLETE 
DR. STRANGE* ACTION ADVENTURE 


Bs 


NOW ON SALE ZO? AT ALL STANDS 


Your Star-Guide for 
the Entire Year! 


KCK CEC EK EL EL CL LES 


Now on Sale ](¢ At All Stands 
=> _ > _ _ Ss 


ACCOUNTANCY 


One of America’s best paying professions 


Ea Are 


OPPORTUNITY DAYS 
for the Trained ACCOUNTANT! 


TH new state and federal legislation requiring 
more accurate accounting from businesses than 
ever before, the trained accountant is certainly a man 
to be envied. Much in demand, member of “America’s 
best-paid profession,” an important figure in affairs, 
he is one of the most influential and necessary indi- 
viduals in the whole business scheme! 
His is a profession YOU may be considering at this 


how, when, and from whom you will secure i 
A 


, too, how numerous are the available 
schools and courses in the country. Yet, 


despite this ta i hofallC.P.A’s — 
ite ct, approximately one-tent P.A.’s 
ne ere of LaSalle. = 


have been student mem! 3 
As to the ee you will find it absolutely 
complete; from Elements through to Accounting 
Systems, and a choice of twelve post-graduate elec- 
ing C. P. A. Coaching that qualifies you 


tives, including 
thoroughly. 

Spare-time study does it all! No interference with 
your present work and a careful analysis of thousands 
of student histories reveals that some have realized, in 
increased later earnings, as high as $50 returns on 
every hour devoted to such study. 

If you are actually in earnest—are willing to work 
devotedly for your future success, look into this 
subject carefully, thoughtfully, and from every angle. 
Full information and a 48-page survey of this op- 
portunity field will be sent you on request. 

Sign and mail coupon for complete details 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 6329-HR Chicago 


Kindly tell me more about the present 
opportunities in Accounting and how 
your training can help me grasp them. 
Also send me—free—your let on 
eee ae the Profession That 
ays. 


() Higher Accountancy 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


If moreinterested in one of the field 
indicated below, check and mail now. 
O Business Management Oo Ener Bookkeeping 


O Modern Saiesmanship OC. P. A. Coaching 

pat east of LL. EB. OTraffic Managemeat 
Commercial Law OStenotypy 

NG Ese nnd esa nae tee eee 

Present Postion! 2o50 scan neencass on aeiateo sees 

Pf 2. ee Re PONT gpa ee epRS ot SiMe aan a enh 


Try Flushing Excess Poisons 


And Acid Thru Kidneys 
And Stop Getting Up Nights 
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The Super-Detective 


MURDER MAKES 
A GHOST 


By GEORGE CHANCE 


Author of “Calling the Ghost,” “The Ghost Strikes Again,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 


Death Haunts the House 


HEN I got wind of this par- 
ticular murder case, I was ac- 
tually in no position to get 


wind of anything. At the time Com- 
missioner of Police Edward Standish 
called me on the phone to tell me 
about it, I was sealed up in a coffin. 
If you’ve ever been bothered by a per- 


sistently ringing phone when you’re in 
the bath tub, you have a very faint no- 
tion of the inconvenience of my posi- 


‘tion. Because, you see, the coffin I was 


in was at the bottom of a water tank 
in the basement of my brownstone 
house on East Fifty-fourth Street. 
Also, I was a bit hampered by a set 
of leg irons and a pair of handcuffs. In 
short, I was having a tough enough 
time to assist myself, let alone the 
troubled Commissioner Standish. 


A Complete Book-Length Mystery Novel 


The Ghost 


Flashes Into Action With His 


It was my friend and assistant, Glenn 
Saunders, who finally answered the 
phone. Glenn was standing by the 
water tank just in case my thirty min- 
ute option on life ran out before I could 
escape from the coffin. 

Such is the life of George Chance, the 
Magician—continually working out 
new tricks and practicing the old ones. 
This coffin and water tank escape de- 
pends a whole lot upon Houdini’s prin- 
ciple of controlled breathing. Unless 
you practice it once in a while, you’re 
apt to lose the hang of it and put your- 
self in a nasty spot. 

As for the life of George Chance, the 
Ghost—that phone call typifies it. The 
Ghost is always being dragged into 
bizarre mysteries that happen in and 
around New York. Perhaps I shouldn’t 
say “dragged in,” for he goes willingly 
enough, pursuing his avocation of crime 
detection even harder, sometimes, than 
his profession of magic. 

Glenn Saunders beat on the steel tank 
with a hammer, knocking out a code 
message. Ned Standish, I gathered, 
was up to his ears in a murder mystery 
and wanted to talk to me. That was 
all, but it was enough to put a spur into 
me. Standish never called the Ghost 
in on the unimportant or the ordinary. 
I got out of the coffin and tank in record 
time. 

Perhaps I would not have been so 
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eager had I known that there would be 
times in the near future when I would 
look back with longing for the compar- 
ative safety of that coffin in the water. 

Dripping wet, a bit chilly with noth- 
ing on but a pair of trunks, I snatched 
up the basement phone extension. 

“Yes, Ned?” 

And the story Ned Standish re- 
counted to me, shifts the scene to the 
abode of a certain Peter Kendle in the 
Bronx. 


ETER KENDLE, owner of the 

Kendle Trucking and Transfer 
Company, paced the living room of his 
house on Haight Street. He gave the 
impression of an individual in the proc- 
ess of being quietly frightened to 
death—a thin gypsy of a man with a 
long face, sardonic lips, up-slanted 
black brows, and calf-brown eyes, who 
was afraid of something he couldn’t see. 
’ Racially, Peter Kendle seemed to be- 
long to that vaguely outlined district 
between the Ukraine and the southern 
tip of the Balkans. Financially, he 
might have been expected to live in 
something swankier than this nice yel- 
low brick house in the Bronx. 

He was wearing slacks and a yellow 
silk dressing gown, the latter enhanc- 
ing his foreign appearance. He paced 
the floor deliberately, like a man who 
tries to hide his nervousness even from 
himself. His twitching fingers were 
clasped behind him. 

He was not alone. 

The small, washed-out man with the 
yellow-brown eyes who sat in a teak 
chair and toyed with the carvings on 
the arms was Mr. Samson Andros. Mr. 
Andros looked as though he would be 
of slight help to anybody, yet he had 
helped himself quite nicely in a financial 
way. He was one of the key men of 
the manufacturing concern of Paton & 
Andros, 

George Paton, on the other side of 
the room, was more impressive. He 
was as short as Andros but thick- 


Glenn Sanders 


bodied. His shoulders were like halved 
watermelons. He had one of those 
beefy necks that was being sliced into 
by a wing collar. 

Still another of the very nervous Mr. 
Kendle’s guests was Calvin Pieper, cor- 
poration lawyer—a man with pink 
cheeks, a fit-at-forty look, white hair 
and no visible eyebrows. 

Finally there was the furtive man 
with the red nose, who mumbled his 
words into his collar and seemed to 
have had a little too much to drink— 
Dr. Stockbridge, physician and sur- 
geon, semi-retired. 

The florid George Paton and the 
pink-and-white Calvin Pieper talked 
business in a general way—merely to 
make. conversation. Dr. Stockbridge 
frequently put his red nose into his 
glass of whiskey and soda. Andros sat 
quietly, watching his pacing host with 
ugly yellow-brown eyes. 

As Peter Kendle passed him once 
again, he leaned forward and took up 
a fistfull of the dressing gown. Kendle 
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stopped, looked down. Andros darted 
a glance at the others and then his col- 
orless lips formed words for Kendle’s 
ears alone. 

“Any more warnings, Peter?” 

Kendle nooded slowly. 

“We're marked,” he said. “I am, at 
least. And if I am, it can’t be long be- 
fore the others—” 


OUDLY from the other side of the 
room. George Paton’s harsh voice 
cut in: 

“Where’s that remarkable 
bodyguard of yours, Kendle?” 

Kendle turned. 

“Owen Marsh isn’t a Swede,” he ob- 
jected. 

“Looks like one,” Paton said. “Same 
thing. Where is he?” 

“My servant is out for the evening, 
so Marsh happens to be mixing drinks 
in the kitchen.” 

“Good,” Dr. Stockbridge mumbled. 
“Nothing like a drink now and then.” 

“Looks as though you needed a 


Swede 
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drink, Kendle,” Calvin Pieper said, 
smiling broadly. “What's all this about 
warnings? Sorry, but I happened to 
overhear that remark Mr. Andros made 
to you. And you’ve got us on edge with 
your everlasting pacing.” 

Kendle looked sharply at Andros and 
then at George Paton. It was as if 
phantom wires linked the three men’s 
eyes—wires along which mental mes- 
sages were telegraphed. Kendle ran a 
hand through his thin, dark hair. There 
was sweat on his brow. 

“It’s a voice,” he said, his own voice 
high and scratchy like a slate pencil 
moving along a blackboard. “I hope it 
comes tonight. Because if I’m the only 
one who hears it, then I’m a very sick 
man.” ; 

Kendle jerked his head toward Stock- 
bridge. 

“That’s why you’re here, Doctor—to 
help me if I’m sick. And you, Pieper— 
well, I may want to make my will if 
this danger is something real.” 

“You ought to call in the police,” 
Pieper said distinctly. 

“Owen Marsh is perfectly capable of 
protecting me,” Kendle said. “If,” he 
added, “the danger is a tangible thing.” 

“You calling me, Mr. Kendle?” 

In the doorway of the living room 
appeared a tall, chesty man with a foot- 
ball player’s build. Owen Marsh was 
blond, flat-faced. He had heavy brows 
and curiously brilliant blue eyes. His 
eyes compensated for his lax lower lip, 
which gave him a not-too-bright ex- 
pression. 

Marsh’s huge fists were awkwardly 
clamped on the edge of a large tray 
which carried bottles, decanters, and 
two soda syphons. 

“T just brought the stuff right in here, 
Mr. Kendle,” he said. “When I mix 
drinks, I get to taking too many sam- 
ples. I got to stay sober, don’t I?” 

Kendle smiled a little and nodded at 
Marsh. There was strange companion- 
ship between the dark gypsy who was 
Kendle and this blond muscle-man who 
was his bodyguard. 


“So,” said Marsh, “suppose the gents 
mix their own poison.” 

“Poison?” 

Samson Andros tasted the word on 
his colorless lips. His small body 
shuddered. It was not a tactful word 
to use in the already strained atmos- 
phere. 

Kendle mixed the drinks, passed 
them out. 


HE thing happened then—the 
whispering voices! At first they 
were low, but they were audible 
and brought a sudden silence to the 
men in the room. Dr. Stockbridge 
lifted his glass with a trembling hand. 
Who was speaking—what man, what 
ghost? The voices grew louder—Dr. 
Stockbridge gave up drinking, tried to 
balance his glass on the arm of a chair, 
dropped it to the rug where it over- 
turned and dribbled beads of liquid on 
the thick nap. 
The voices that came out of the dead 


-air were muffied and weak, as though 


the dead in some graveyard crypt were 
arguing among themselves. 

On George Paton’s face a sick smile 
had frozen; it was as ugly as the grin 
of a skull. Andros got up from his chair 
and edged closer to Paton. Some of 
the pink drained out of Calvin Pieper’s 
face. Pieper looked at Stockbridge. 
The doctor’s furtive glance ducked 
away to follow Kendle, who had 
stepped to the front window, where he 
seemed to be listening intently. 

But the voices were not coming from 
the window. The voices were inside 
that room—voices that babbled and 
clamored, yet spoke no sense. 

“Listen,” Dr. Stockbridge rasped, 
“does anybody understand that stuff? 
It sounds fuddled to me, but maybe I’m 
a bit tight. Can anybody understand?” 

“It’s crazy stuff,” said Owen Marsh. 
“Ain’t it, Mr. Kendle?” 

“You weren’t imagining things any- 
way, Kendle,” Calvin Pieper said, ner- 


vously. “We allhearthem. But what ~ 


kind of gibberish—” 
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And then, remarkably enough, all 
within the room could understand the 
ghostly whispering—the whispering 
gibbering was coming in English! 

“My shadow lies upon you from the 
ends of the earth. My shadow is death 
to you who have wronged my house. 
For every stain upon my house there 
shall be a stain of fresh blood to match. 
And one shall die tonight. Beware—” 

Silence cut sharply through the sen- 
tence. A silence that was absolute, And 
suddenly the room was plunged into 
total darkness. There was a single 
sharp dot of sound from the blackness 
outside the house, like a period to the 
unfinished sentence. There was no 
flash of flame—nothing but that sharp, 
distant sound that could only have come 
from a gun. 

Owen Marsh jumped toward the win- 
dow, cursing. The silhouette of Peter 
Kendle, which had been pasted against 
the dim light-glow for an instant, had 
been wiped out. Kendle was on the 
floor. : 

“Blood!” Marsh’s voice sounded 
sharply. “It’s Kendle. He’s hit. Some- 
body give me a hand.” 

“Get him to the couch in the study,” 
Calvin Pieper snapped. 

The lawyer stumbled forward, got 
his hands on Kendles legs, helped 
Marsh lift the man. 


| epee logs flame from George 
Paton’s lighter guided them into 
the next room. They stretched Kendle 
out on the couch. Andros shouted for 
Dr. Stockbridge. The drunken doctor 
staggered forward. Whispering sounds 
came from Kendle’s lips: 

“No good.” 

“What’s no good, Peter?” Andros 
asked quietly. 

“I—I’m dying.” Kendle’s eyes stared 
fixedly at the flame of Paton’s lighter, 
his gaze going out toward it as if to 
some distant star. 

Dr. Stockbridge elbowed Andros out 
of the way, all but fell down on his 
knees in front of the couch. He 


fumbled for Kendle’s wrist, trying to 
feel the pulse. Kendle was trying to 
speak and Stockbridge’s head bent low 
over the man’s lips. 

- “What’s he saying?” Andros de- 
manded, his voice shrill. 

“Something about jewels,” the doctor 
mumbled. “I think just the one word 
‘jewels’. He—he’s dead.” 

Paton’s lighter went out, but Paton’s 
deep voice sounded from the darkness. 

“Oh God!” he said, and covered his 
face with both hands. 


CHAPTER II 
Vanishing Dead 


Y the time Inspector 
Magnus and his 
Homicide Squad ar- 
rived at the Kendle 
house in Haight 
Street, Owen Marsh 
had replaced a short- 
ed fuse and repaired 
the lights. Magnus 

2 tramped through the 

confusion in the living room and en- 

tered the study where the body lay 
alone. 

He stooped ponderously over the 
couch with its dead Mr. Kendle, reached 
out puffy fingers toward Kendle’s 
wrist, felt for the pulse, could not find 
it, then suddenly jerked around. The 
door of the study had been quietly 
opened. 

Standing in the door, wearing an un- 
necessary top coat and flop hat, was a 
figure well known and not to well loved 
by Inspector Magnus. The man was 
Ronald Wick, a police reporter on the 
Trib, and at the present time a portion 
of his shrewd, hatchet-edged face was 
hidden by his Graflex camera. 

As Magnus uttered a roar and 
lunged at the reporter, the flash gun on 
the camera popped off and Wick had 
taken a pix of the corpse and possibly 
Inspector Magnus along with it. 

Wick didn’t begin his retreat soon 
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enough. Magnus managed to get his 
hands on the camera. He wrestled it 
out of Wick’s grasp, booted Wick out 
of the door, and then followed him into 
the living room where he could issue 
orders for Wick to be taken in hand 
by the cops. 

To be perfectly sure that no one got 
near the body until after the medical 
examiner had taken a look, Magnus 
cautiously locked the door of the study 
and went to the telephone to see what 
was detaining Dr. Robert Demarest. 


AGNUS finally located Demarest 
at Belleview Hospital. 

“On my way,” said Demarest. Mag- 
nus grunted, was about to hang up 
when he heard the sound of breaking 
glass. He.dropped the phone, bounced 
into the living room in time to see Sam- 
son Andros and George Paton pound- 
ing at the door of the study where the 
body lay. 

“Here, what goes on?” Magnus bel- 
lowed. 

Andros shrivled at the sound of the 
inspector’s voice, but George Paton 
turned from the door in defiance. 

“Didn’t you hear?” Paton shouted. 
“Somebody in there broke something— 
a piece of glass.” 

“You're crazy! There’s only a dead 
man in there.” 

“Sounded like a window,” Attorney 
Pieper suggested. 

~Magnus crowded Paton and Andros 
aside, rattled the doorknob. He took 
a moment to recall locking the door. 
His mind was a whirlpool of impossible 
conjectures. There wasn’t anybody in 
that room. There was a body but not 
anybody. 

On the third stab, Magnus got the 
key into the lock, twisted it, stepped 
into the room. His eyes went first of 
all to the couch. The corpse wasn’t 
there! His eyes went to the window. 
The pane had been shattered! 

Magnus got to the window, quickly, 
saw at once that the glass had been 
smashed from the inside. Short hairs 


on the back of his neck stood up. No 
one could have smashed that window 
from the inside except Peter Kendle! 
Peter Kendle, was as dead as the pro- 
verbial doornail. Dr. Stockbridge had 
so pronounced. He, Magnus, had felt 
for the pulse and found none— 

Magnus looked out the window, and 
what he saw sent his logical and un- 
imaginative brain into a whirl. A car 
was rolling out of the Kendle drive. 
Fluttering over the sill of the driver’s 
open window was the yellow sleeve of 
a silk dressing gown! 

Magnus would have dived through 
the window if it hadn’t been for the 
saw-tooth edges of glass still clinging 
to the frame. He turned, dashed back 
through the room, upsetting a glassy- 
eyed Dr. Stockbridge and knocking the 
wind out of George Paton. 

He went through the living room, 
into the little hall, out the front door. 
He was conscious of the fact that he 
was being followed by his own men 
and also by the late Peter Kendle’s 
guests, but he didn’t look behind him. 
His eyes were set on that fluttering bit 
of yellow silk which he could see out the 
window of the car now moving down 
the street. 

He scrambled under the wheel of his 
official car, made a loop turn that 
brought him around to follow the 
Kendle car, now picking up speed as it 
turned left at the first corner. Magnus 
spurted, and then, as he dragged off on 
his speed in order to make the curve, 
he heard a crash and a shriek of tor- 
tured metal. 

He rounded the curve, saw the Ken- 
dle car cracked up against the side of a 
concrete garage. More than that, he 
saw a flash of pale silk on the tall figure 
of a man disappearing around the end 
of the garage! 

Magnus braked almost in the middle 
of the street. His heart was leaping 
around in his thick chest. In his police 
career, he had chased everything from 
a small boy who had stolen a bottle of 
milk to a number one public enemy, but 
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this was the first time he had ever 
chased a corpse. And if Peter Kendle 
wasn’t dead, this Dr. Stockbridge, who 
was apparently the personal physician 
of Kendle and Paton and Andros, had 
fools for patients, and he, Magnus, had 
insensitive claws for fingers. 

Some of Magnus’ men were follow- 
ing behind him on the run. He waved 
them on and gave chase. Behind the 
concrete block garage was a wilderness 
of shrubs. Everything there was as 
still as a church. Magnus got out his 
flashlight and sprayed its beam around. 
The yard wasn’t as big as he had 
thought at first and most of the shrubs 
were too small to conceal a full grown 
man. ; 

Magnus rounded the house that 
fronted this miniature forest. Owen 
Marsh, doubled up close under his 
shoulders and powerful chest thrown 
back, was running toward him. 

“Hey!” Magnus shouted. : 

Marsh pulled up. His blue eyes be- 
came brilliant in the beam of Magnus’ 
flash. Close behind Marsh was George 
Paton. 

“W-w-was it the murderer?” Paton 
panted. 

“Murderer, hell!” Magnus exploded. 
“It was the murder—I mean the corpse. 
It was Kendle, damn it!” 


CHAPTER III 
I Go Ghosting 


OT all of this came to 
me over the phone 
while I listened to 
Commissioner Stand- 
ish. I picked up a 
good deal of it later, 
in the course of the 
investigation. But 
that’s the gist of 
what went on before 

the Ghost got called out of his under- 

water coffin. 
If it takes a thief to catch a thief, 

Standish had good reason to believe one 


ghost might have a chance to catch an- 
other ghost. Was Kendle dead? The 
question was up in the air. Neverthe- 
less the tentative status of the case was 
one of murder—Dr. Stockbridge had 
pronounced Kendle dead, Magnus had 
found no pulse. Perhaps Dr. Stock- 
bridge had been too drunk, perhaps 
Magnus would have found the pulse if 
he had not been interrupted by Wick. 
Who knew? 

I hung up and turned to Glenn Saun- 
ders. 

Every time I look at Glenn I see a 
reflection of myself, almost as though 
I were looking into a mirror. For he is 
tall, broad-shouldered and lean-waisted. 
His hair is wavy and red-gold as mine 
is. He has the same broad forehead 
and high cheek bones; the same thin 
nose. 

Glenn Saunders is my identical 
double—the ablest assistant a stage 
magician can have and certainly the 
most vital accessory to the Ghost. You 
see, in Glenn Saunders I have the per- 
fect alibi. Crime strikes. The Ghost 
is called. I hit the trail in the disguise 
of the Ghost. Presto—Glenn Saunders 
steps into the shoes of George Chance, 
lives the life of Chance, proves to the 
underworld, if it ever has cause to think 
so, that its ghastly Nemesis, the Ghost, 
simply can’t be George Chance. 

So Glenn Saunders has deliberately 
shucked his own identity to become my 
double. And his reward lies in one 
word—magic. All Saunders asks in re- 
turn for the service he does me is a 
complete working knowledge of magic. 
And he gets it. 

George Chance has some reputation 
in the magical world. My youth in the 
circus gave mea start in the field. With 
magic as my ladder, I climbed from an 
obscure sideshow mentalist and fire- 
eater up to vaudeville, night club acts, 
and finally toured the world with my 
own magic revue. 


Finally I established the School of. 


Magic in New York, where many stu- 
dents study the art and buy their gim- 
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micks from me. The resultant income 
enables me to give many public per- 
formances for benefits without personal 
profit, 

Glenn Saunders looked at me. “Some- 
thing interesting?” 

“Yes. A corpse that got up and 
walked. You’ll have to stand-in for 
me, Glenn. Standish wants me in a 
hurry. Don’t forget I’m slated for the 
Milk Fund Benefit tomorrow night. In 
case I’m not back, you’ll have to put on 
the show.” 


GG" N took his briar pipe out of 
his mouth and put it aside on a 
work bench. This signified clearer than 
any words that he was stepping into 
George Chance’s identity. He would 
have to forego the pleasure of pipe 
smoking until I was through ghosting, 
for I smoke only cigars and cigarettes. 

“Good ghosting, George,” he said. 
“Tl take care of things.” 

I dressed quickly and left the house 
under cover of darkness, On East Fifty- 
fifth Street, a short walk from the home 
of George Chance, I came to the home 
of the Ghost. 

The place looks its part. In the 
shadow of towering church steeples is 
the square brick house once used as a 
rectory for the church pastor. The 
place always displays a FOR RENT 
sign, but any possible inquirers are dis- 
couraged by the absurdly high rental 
price. I own the place and I encourage 
its reputation for being haunted. In 
the bas¢ment of this apparently unoc- 
cupied rectory is the headquarters of 
the Ghost. 

I hurried around the side of the house 
to the basement stairway, unlocked a 
door, went down the dim flight, un- 
locked a second door. The apartment 
disclosed isn’t anything like the gloomy 
exterior. It’s nicely furnished and en- 
tirely livable. 

It has to be, because if a mystery in- 
vestigation drags on for any length of 
time, this basement of the rectory must 
serve asmy home. To continually step 


in and out of my own identity would 
only be adding unnecessary risk to 
what is dangerous enough business al- 
ready. 

this rectory basement there is a 
small room devoted entirely to the 
Ghost’s large wardrobe and collection 
of makeup materials. Impersonation is 
one of the best defensive weapons 
against a world of crime. I got my 
foundation in it early training in the 
circus. 

Ventriloquism and voice impersona- 
tion, which dovetail so nicely with the 
mastery of disguise, I had picked up 
from that sideshow artist, Professor 
Gabby, bless his dummy. All told, I 
was well equipped to slide from one 
alias to another. 

One of my favorite disguises is the 
one which I now assumed—that of Dr. 
Stacey. As Dr. Stacey, I was known 
to the police as a friend of Commis- 
sioner Standish and Medical Examiner 
Demarest—an unofficial adviser, if you 
will, to these two experts. 

A few deft touches with a lining pen- 
cil added signs of approaching age to 
the corners of my eyes. Metal “plump- 
ers” filled the hollows of my cheeks and 
assisted in making Dr. Stacey’s voice 
depart sufficiently from the tones of 
George Chance. A false moustache 
that was going into gray gave me the 
dignity of years, as did the grayish 
powder which I scattered through my 
hair. Then, for a touch of professional 
wisdom, I mounted a pair of Oxford 
glasses on my nose. 


GRAYED my eyebrows and 

brushed them out, drew them to- 
gether in a scowl and darkened the re- 
sulting wrinkles with black pencil. 
Then I changed to one of those re- 
markable black suits worn in my alias 
of the Ghost but which suited Dr. 
Stacey well enough. The black suit is 
well equipped with secret pockets and 
numerous magical gimmicks which I 
have found useful in moments of dan- 
ger. 
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The small automatic, with which I 
am none too good a shot, though I am 
constantly improving under the tute- 
lage of Standish, was held by a clip at 
the bottom of my coat. My knife, which 
I handle a good deal better, went into 
its place in my right sleeve. 

I left the rectory, walked to Madison 
Avenue, hailed a cab and taxied to Ho- 
tel Penn. 

Ned Standish was standing in front 
of the hotel waiting. He gripped my 
hand. His hard, close-set eyes drove 
into my face. You can almost feel the 
impact of the man’s gaze. The pro- 
nounced muscles of his chops lent a thin 
line to the lips beneath his precisely 
trimmed square moustache. 

“Get moving right away,” he said. 
“I’m parked conveniently where I 
shouldn’t be. Abusing my special priv- 
ilege, I suppose.” 

And he hurried me off to his official 
car in which we were to drive up to 
the Bronx. 

So the Ghost began his figurative 
walk—a pace that was destined shortly 
to break into a run. 

Inspector Magnus himself came 
plodding to meet us as we alighted in 
front of the yellow brick house of Peter 
Kendle. He has always looked upon 
Dr. Stacey as an unwanted meddler, 
but I think tonight even the assistance 
of Dr. Stacey would have been welcome 
to him. Magnus looked like an artist’s 
conception of “the baffled police” which 
certain newspapers like to talk about. 
His eyes were actually popping. 

On the doorstep of the house were 
several newspaper men, among them 
this Ronald Wick who was a particular 
pain in Magnus’ beefy neck. Wick 
snatched at Magnus’ sleeve as we 
passed. 

“Give us a break, fats!” he whined 
through his thin hatchet-blade nose. 
“What about my camera?” 

“Out of the way,’ Magnus threat- 
ened, “or I’ll give you a break over your 
head. When there’s any news to give 


out, you’ll all get it at the same time.” 


Wick grinned maliciously at Magnus. 

“You're hanging onto the camera be- 
cause you think the only time you'll see 
the run-away corpse again will be on 
the film!” 

Magnus reddened and pushed the 
commissioner and me into the house. 

Magnus had insisted on Kendle’s 
guests remaining for the investigation, 
though exactly what was being investi- 
gated Magnus himself didn’t know. You 
certainly couldn’t call it murder if there 
wasn’t any corpse. 


E found Kendle’s guests divided 

into two groups. Dr. Stock- 
bridge, Owen Marsh, and George Paton 
composed one group. On the other side 
of the living room Samson Andros and 
Attorney Calvin Pieper were giving in- 
formation to one of Magnus’ detectives. 
Magnus introduced the commissioner 


‘and me. George Paton began to high- 


pressure Standish to be permitted to 
leave at once, and I got little attention 
from any of them, which didn’t dis- 
please. I didn’t want attention. From 
an obscure corner of the room I took 
in Kendle’s guests one at a time. Per- 
haps I was lurking, as befits a ghost. 

I didn’t take to George Paton at all. 
I have never seen a frog smile, but if I 
ever do, I shall be reminded of Paton. 
And Dr. Stockbridge did not look like 
a credit to the profession to which Dr. 
Stacey was supposed to belong. 

Calvin Pieper looked like a guileless 
cherub. I judged the guilelessness to 
be a mask. 

The bodyguard, Marsh, talked too 
much and too loudly. 

Samson Andros was like a fine ex- 
ample of what a diet of skim milk will 
do toa man. He was a physical cow- 
ard, no doubt, but behind those ugly 
eyes, I would have wagered, was a 
clever brain. 

“Where did the shot come from,” 


Standish asked Magnus. 


“That open window.” 
The answer had come from Owen 
Marsh, not Magnus. Marsh had taken 
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one too many bracers from the whiskey 
decanter. 

I walked to the window. I stood 
there a moment beside the commis- 
sioner. Since no one had seen the flash 
of gunfire, the shot couldn’t have come 
from close range. But outside the win- 
dow there was a wall of tall shrubs 
which would certainly have screened 


was pouring himself a drink and put a 
hand on his arm. He scowled up at 
me and pouted his full lips. He was a 
big bruiser. He didn’t mix well with 
alcohol. 

“Been working for Kendle long?” 
I asked. 

“Two years. Not much of a job be- 
cause nothing ever happened until to- 


Tim lifted himself, one hand on the robe rail, and kicked out with both feet at the man 
called Mack (Chap. X) 


the window from any marksman across 
the street—unless that marksman hap- 
pened to be in a position of sufficient 
elevation to shoot down and over the 
top of the shrubs. 

I think this was a point that Magnus 
missed at the time, and he missed it be- 
cause of the utter confusion into which 
his mind had been thrown by a happen- 
ing essentially inconceivable—the flight 
of a corpse. I didn’t blame him. 

I stepped back to where Owen Marsh 


night. And then I wasn’t ready.” 
“Use a gun well?” 


HE pulled a .45 Colt automatic and 
put the muzzle of it to my nose. 

“J didn’t kill him, if that’s what you 
think. Smell the gun. Clean. Why 
would I kill him? I’m out of a job. 
And I don’t know if I could get back 
on the Coast Guard or not.” 

“You're drunk,” I said. 

“I’m getting that way,” he said, low- 
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ering the gun. “I can’t carry whiskey. 
I wouldn’t be drinking now, only seeing 
Kendle get it in the neck, hearing those 
damned ghost voices—hell, it got under 
my hide.” 

Marsh’s “hide” seemed pretty thick 
to me. I walked over to the group 
Standish was questioning. Calvin Pie- 
per was telling about the ghost voices 
speaking in some gibberish and then in 
English. There was one word in the 
gibberish part that had sounded famil- 
iar, though he could not recollect it now 
and had not been able to think of its 
meaning when he had heard it. 

“More like the name of something or 
someone,” he said. “It may come to 
me after a while.” 

“Before he died,” Standish said—‘“if 
he died—Kendle said something about 
some jewels. Any jewels in the house?” 

“Kendle wore a sparkler on his 
finger,’ Marsh said. ‘“That’s all I know 
about.” 


Standish took me aside into the. 


study. 

“Tt’s a lead,” he said. “Mighty con- 
venient if this turned out to be a jewel 
robbery. Give me something simple 
every time.” 

He looked at me for information. 

“Maybe so, maybe not,” I said. 
“There’s as much reason for looking for 
aman named Jules. Jewels—Jules— 
phonetically, spoken by a supposedly 
dying man, they’re about the same. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if, lifting the rock 
off this case, a Jules crawled out.” 

Magnus unlocked the door of the 
study and we trooped in. The room 
contained two large bookcases, a 
lounge chair, reading lamp, and the 
studio couch where the body had rested. 
I went over to the broken window. The 


glass had been smashed from the in-> 


side, all right, but what annoyed me 
was the fact that the latch was wide 
open. I studied Magnus through the 
lenses of my Oxford glasses. 

“Well,” the inspector asked irritably, 
“what’s eating you, Doc?” 

“Just my infernal curiosity again,” I 


said. “Why. would a man, dead or 
otherwise, smash a window glass to get 
out of this room when all he had to do 
was raise the sash? It would have been 
less dangerous and certainly less 
noisy.” 

“He was in a hurry,” Magnus said. 
“His car was outside in the drive.” 

“You don’t believe Kendle was dead, 
do you, Inspector?” 

“IT don’t know what to believe. If he 
was dead, someone killed him. If he 
was dead, he couldn’t move. If he was 
dead, someone took his body away. But 
I saw him running. Tie that.” 

“Then he wasn’t dead. Isn’t that the 
logical conclusion, Inspector?” 

Magnus snorted and left the room. 
The others followed. I was the last 
to leave, but no one saw me go, for I 
went by way of the window through 
which it was supposed the living corpse 
of Kendle had gone. 


HE house across the street was 

owned by a Stephan Orestes. I 
had learned that from scraps of con- 
versation picked up in the Kendle living 
room. The name had registered on my 
mind at once. Stephan Orestes was one 
of the most acute financiers in the city, 
and quite as necessary to the future of 
the firm of Paton & Andros as George 
Paton and Samson Andros themselves. 
Orestes, in fact, was treasurer of the 
firm. 

The police would undoubtedly elimi- 
nate the name of Orestes from their list 
of suspects, for he had an excellent 
reputation. But what Magnus and his 
men had missed was the fact that, be- 
cause of the shrubbery in front of the 
Kendle living room, a distant shot pass- 
ing through the living room window 
would have had to come from the roof 
of the Orestes house! 

That was the way I figured it, any- 
way, and to prove my point I intended 
to get up on the Orestes roof as soon 
as possible. 

The disguise of Dr. Stacey would no 
longer have been convincing if the 
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grave, gray doctor were caught climb- 
ing up some gutter spout, so I had de- 
termined to switch to the most useful 
of all my disguises. I was about to be- 
come that grinning, ghoulish character 
known throughout the underworld as 
the Ghost. 


CHAPTER IV 
I Face the Murder Gun 


MAGICIAN de- 
velops eyes on the 
ends of his fingers. In 
the shadow of Ken- 
dle’s garage, my fin- 
gers saw to it that 
the identity of Dr. 
Stacey merged with 
that of the Ghost. I 
got rid of the pads 
that filled my naturally hollow cheeks, 
removed glasses and moustache, dusted 
the gray from hair and eyebrows. 

From my makeup kit came a set of 
celluloid shell teeth that fitted over my 
own teeth. These shells were the color 
of old ivory. Brown eye-shadow deep- 
ened the pits of my eyes. Ovals of wire 
inserted in each nostril tilted the tip 
of my nose and the same eye-shadow 
darkened the nostrils. Over my entire 
face I applied a coating of heavy pow- 
der that gave me a ghastly pallor. 

Such is the makeup of the Ghost. 
Simple, yes, but there’s a bit more to 
the trick than that. In this makeup 
with my black crusher hat pulled low, 
I can pass unnoticed in a crowd, appear- 
ing only as a person who has, perhaps, 
had a bout or two with pneumonia. But 
when I relax the muscles of my face, 
let my lips part to show my skull’s 
teeth, permit an unblinking, vacant 
expression to come into my eyes, the 
effect is entirely different. By this re- 
laxation I literally “turn on the Ghost.” 
Ask any criminal who has met the 
Ghost on a dark night. His shudders 
may flatter me! 

In the obscurity found in my black 
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suit, I passed the group of police and 
reporters gathered at the front door of 
the house. I crossed the street. The 
Orestes house was ugly—a plain square 
of brick rising three stories to a flat 
roof. There were awnings at some of 
the windows, otherwise the addition of 
a few iron bars would have made a good 
imitation of a prison out of it. 

A car that was caked with dust was 
standing in front of the house and two 
men were unloading baggage from the 
trunk compartment. As I passed, I 
heard one of them say: 

“What goes on at the Kendle place 
across the street?” 

“T don’t know,” the other said. “But 
as we came in with Mr. Orestes tonight, 
I heard a shot. The boss has had the 
jitters ever since he lit, hasn’t he? 
Funny guy we’re working for.” 

I walked by the house but doubled 
back as soon as the men had gone in- 
side with the baggage. It was obvious 
from what I had overheard that the 
Orestes household had returned to the 
house at just about the 'time the shoot- 
ing of Kendle had occurred. Such being 
the case, and if I was right about the 
shot coming from the roof, how the 
devil had the gunman slipped down 
from the roof without being noticed? 

I prowled back to the Orestes 
grounds, saw what I had not noticed 
before. There was a sign in the front 
yard and I could read the lettering on 
it: 


ROOF REPAIR BY KURTCHNER 


I didn’t know Mr. Kurtchner, but if 
he fixed roofs he used ladders. I moved 
into the shadows, rounded the house, 
came into the back yard. 


HE ladders the roofer had used 

rested horizontally against the 
foundation. I checked carefully the 
impression they had made in the soft 
earth. There was only one impression 
for each ladder, which indicated that if 
the gunman had mounted the Orestes 
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roof he hadn’t had the same brilliant 
idea that I had of borrowing Kurtch- 
ner’s ladders. 

Not making a noise is a specialty of 
the Ghost just as it is of George Chance 
the Magician. No black-stage magician 
was ever more careful about putting 
one solid noiselessly against another 
than I, as I rested the upper end of the 
ladder against the eaves of the house. 

I was behind the ladders, shrubbery 
at my back, making sure that the bot- 
tom of the ladder was well founded, 
when a slight sound made me glance 
quickly to the right. A man was lean- 
ing up against an old pear tree, lighting 
a cigarette. 

Matchlight gave me a glimpse of the 
man’s face—a dredging-engine jaw, a 
thick-lipped mouth, a large hooked 
nose. I was sure he hadn’t been watch- 
ing me put the ladders in position, but 
if he didn’t notice the ladders leaning 
up against the roof edge he was as blind 
as a mole. I shrank back into the 
bushes and held my breath. : 

He saw the ladders. He tossed his 
cigarette away, came toward the house 
at a curious, loping gait. Two feet from 
the ladders he stopped, looked up to- 
ward the roof. I had to eliminate him 
from the picture—at least temporarily. 

With a slight motion that didn’t 
cause so much as a rustle of the branch- 
es, I got my gun down into my right 
palm. The man extended both hands 
to the side members of the ladder. I 
reached out fast and hard to rap the 
man smartly on the side of his head. I 
stepped out of the shrubs and looked 
down at him. He was out for a con- 
siderable count. 

Kneeling beside the man, I opened 
his coat. A gun-holster harness was 
strapped to him and there was a small 
shield on his vest. I didn’t dare risk a 
light, but I explored the engraving on 
the face of the shield with my thumb. 
The man was a private detective. Well, 
I had done him no permanent harm. 

It came to me as I started up the 
ladder that the gunman who had done 


for Kendle may not have got off the 
roof at all. He hadn’t employed the 
ladders to get up there, I was certain, 
and except from the interior of the 
house, there was no other possible 
means of getting to the roof. Orestes 
and his staff had returned at about the 
time of the shooting, and since the gun- 
man must have got to the roof by means 
of some skylight opening from the in- 
terior of the house, the man was prob- 
ably up on the roof now, trapped there, 
and waiting for the household to quiet 
down before attempting to make his 
escape. : 

That was not a comfortable thought 
for me. Another thing that bothered 
me a little was this staff of musclemen 
and private dicks assembled on the 
Orestes grounds. There didn’t seem 
any reason for it. The man I had 
knocked out at the foot of the ladder 
had obviously been guarding the 
grounds and the house. 


O sooner had the top of my head 
cleared the eaves than I saw how 
my reasoning had taken the most direct 
course to the exact truth—I found my- 
self staring into the cold, hollow eye 
of a long-barreled revolver. Behind 
the gun was a black, formidable figure 
that crouched on the edge of the roof. 
I was three stories from the ground. 
Height has seldom meant anything to 
me, which isn’t remarkable considering 
that my mother was a trapeze per- 
former. But I’ve got to admit that I 
gave a wee worry about how far I was 
going to fall. Not that it matters par- 
ticularly how far you fall when you're 
dead. I was simply considering that 
if I jumped backward to escape the 
shot, my probable alternative was a 
broken neck. . 

My left hand hooked me to the lad- 
der. It was the right hand that now 
pulled the trick that cheated death and 
disturbed the gunman considerably. In 
a special pocket of my coat I keep a 
supply of certain carefully mixed and 
cushioned chemicals. My right hand 
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obtained a pinch of this mixture be- 
tween thumb and second finger. I 
raised my hand and simply snapped 
my fingers in the gunman’s face. 

The result was a small thunder bolt 
combined with a lightninglike flash. 
The surprise of it.took the gunman 
back on his heels, and even if he had 
used his gun, his jolted nerves would 
have made him a rotten marksman. 

Another thing—that brief flash of 
light had showed me the man’s face. It 
was a wide, flat face with an undershot 
jaw. His lower teeth were caught on 
his upper lip. Something had smashed 
his nose flat. His eyebrows were a dis- 
tinctive marking because they weren’t 
more than an inch in length—like some- 
thing a clown might have painted with 
grease paint. It was a face hard to 
forget. 

You can be sure that when I faced 
this man on the roof I had “turned on 
the Ghost” in order to give him that 
frightening dead-pan stare to add ter- 


ror to the surprise of the fingertip ex- 
plosion. 

As soon as the man jumped back on 
the roof, I scrambled up and rushed 
him. He crouched, bunched himself 
into a hard-to-hurt package. He lashed 
out with his gun when I came within 
reach, didn’t touch me because I dived 
over him, turned a flip I had learned in 
the circus, landed on my heels behind 
him. 

He was fast for a man of weight, but 
still a bit slower in turning than I. I 
came in close, got hold of his gun wrist. 
I tried to upset him, but he knew most 
of the tricks. 

Together we wrestled along the roof, 
not far from the edge. Most of the time 
he had me on the outside track, a posi- 
tion that’s worse in roof-fighting than 
it is in horse racing. I felt my feet 
skidding along the freshly pebbled roof 
toward the edge. Then my right foot 
locked in the eaves-trough and my 
ankle twisted painfully. 
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If it hadn’t been for that sharp gouge 
-of pain that passed up my leg and 

into my brain, I don’t think the crude, 
brute-strength tactics of the man would 
have taken me so easily. But at the 
same time the pain shocked me, he 
drove a hammer of a fist in just below 
my ribs. My sense of balance went 
haywire. 

My right hand still clung to some- 
thing that later turned out to be the 
man’s gun. I hung onto it as I plunged 
into space, just as though it offered 
some support. 

Below me I glimpsed the slanting 
plane of a small roof or perhaps an 
awning. If it was a roof I was going to 
plow it up with my face. If it was an 
awning I would do a midair bounce 
and eventually land where I wouldn’t 
bounce at all. 

I did neither. It was an awning I 
hit, but the cloth was rotten and split 
beneath me. My fall was broken a bit 
and I had time to grasp the steel frame- 
work of the awning with my left hand 
as I went through. 

I still had the man’s gun in my right. 
Holding on with my left hand, I dang- 
led there, ready to use the gun if the 
man came down the ladder, some ten 
feet from where I hung. But he didn’t 
do that. I don’t know why he didn’t 
unless it was that he thought the Ghost 
had a charmed life and would be wait- 
ing for him at the bottom of the ladder. 

I heard the man running across the 
roof, heard the opening of a skylight. I 
thought for a moment that this bulldog- 
faced gunman was an inhabitant of the 
Orestes house, but in another moment 
my question was answered. He wasn’t 
a member of the household—not unless 
those in the house were accustomed to 
indulging in a little gun play before 
retiring. For inside the house, shots 
stumbled over each other, mingled in a 
roar that echoed from room to room. 

I put the man’s gun into my pocket, 
gripped the awning support with both 
hands, and swung to kick the screen of 
the window out with my heels. I swung 


back and forward again, gathered mo- 
mentum, let go of the support on the 
forward swing, landed in the room. My 
twisted ankle made itself felt. I set my 
teeth and limped forward in the dark. 


/\CHAPTER V 
The Frightened Men 


N the upstairs hall I 
leaned over the carv- 
ed rail that guarded 
the stairwell and 
looked down into the 
reception hall below. 
There were two men 
who wore hats and 
who had smoking re- 
volvers in their 

hands. They were taking peeks through 

the open front door. 

A third man who was bald and pretty 
stout stood in front of a closed door 
with his hand on the knob. His atti- 
tude was much like that of a hunted 
animal sniffing the air before diving 
into the shelter of its hole. 

“Gave us the slip, Mr. Orestes,” said 
one of the men at the front door. “Did 
my damnedest to wing him, but he was 
a pretty fast moving target.” 

The “target,” I presumed, was my 
sparring partner on the roof. He had 
made a wild dash through the house, 
escaped Orestes’ guards. Perhaps he 
had the idea that the Ghost was work- 
ing for Orestes—an idea which had 
changed any thought he might have 
had of staying on the roof until he had 
the opportunity to slip out quietly. 

“That isn’t the man,” the plump 
Stephan Orestes said. His voice sound- 
ed as though it was coming out of the 
barrel his body so closely resembled. 
“That isn’t the man at all.” 

“Maybe,” said the other man at the 
door, “he was a stooge for the guy 
you’re looking for.” 

Orestes shook his head vigorously. 

“You don’t understand. He would 
be working alone!” 
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“But you said you wouldn’t know 
him.” 

“Enough!” Orestes stamped his foot. 
“That isnot the man. But you are sure 
he has gone? He isn’t prowling around 
outside the house?” 

The two men at the door looked at 
each other. One of them said they 
would go out and look around the 
grounds. Orestes agreed that this 
would be the thing to do, so the two 
men went out the front door and left 
it standing open. Orestes walked on 
tiptoe to the front part of the hall, 
leaned out the door and sniffed. I 
thought again of a fat woodchuck who 
feared a farmer’s gun. 
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Orestes’ barrel-toned voice sounded 
outside the door: 

“Who’s with you, Clark?” 

The voice of a bodyguard replied: 

“It’s Mr. Andros, sir. He wants to 
see you on urgent business.” 


SAW the doorknob of the room in 
which I had hidden turning. There 
was no place of concealment except a 
Chinese screen of costly wrought-iron 
work that offered a poor hiding place 
for even a ghost. But there wasn’t any 
choice. I got behind the screen and 
depended a lot upon my black suit and 

the dim light to conceal me. 
I raised my right arm to the lower 
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I went to the top of the stair and 
stole quietly down, my body flattened 
against the panneling. I was down in 
the hall, moving across it toward the 
closed door in front of which Stephan 
Orestes had stood, when the sound of 
footsteps outside the front of the house 
announced the return of Orestes’ body- 
guards. 

I sprang to the door, pushed it open, 
stepped into a somber, book-lined room 
that had no apparent window and only 
one door. If I was to be trapped by 
Orestes’ guards, I couldn’t have picked 
a more convenient place from their 
point of view. If they discovered me, 
I was sunk. 


part of my face to hide the whiteness of 
my skin. 

Stephan Orestes came into the room. 
His skin was olive-complexioned and 
he lacked only a white cap and pinpoint 
moustache to act as a stand-in for some 
foreign chef who tasted his own past- 
ries too frequently. 

Behind him was that washout little 
man I had met at the Kendle place a 
short while ago—Mr. Samson Andros. 
Holding on to one of Andros’ arms with 
one hand, carelessly swinging his big 
Colt automatic by its trigger guard 
with the other hand, was big, blond 
Owen Marsh. 

Stephan Orestes patted his cranium 
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with a wadded handkerchief. He smiled 
rather feebly. 

“We've had a little shock here. A 
burglar or something,” he said. 
“Nothing at all, Samson, really. 
Nothing at all.” 

Andros and Orestes exchanged 
glances that were probably significant 
to them. 

Owen Marsh’s forehead crimped into 
a scowl. 

“Listen, don’t anybody start to deal 
me in as their bodyguard. I didn’t 
mind seeing you across the street, Mr. 
Andros, if it makes you feel any safer. 
But the way I leaked out tonight, not 
saving Mr. Kendle, I don’t think I’m so 
hot in this racket.” 

“T have plenty of bodyguards,” Ores- 
tes said. “Good of you to look out after 
Samson, though.” 

Samson Andros moistened colorless 
lips. “You don’t know, then? You 
don’t know that he got Kendle?” 

Orestes’ pallor resembled yellow 
jaundice, what with the naturally dark 
color of his skin. 

“Peter?” he gasped. And then re- 
peated dully: “Peter.” 

And that was all there was to it. That 
was the beginning and the end of the 
conversation. Andros turned and left 
the room. Owen Marsh divided a puz- 
zled stare between the two older men, 
and then walked out behind Andros. 
Orestes put his fat self down on the 
edge of a chair and his fat shoulders 
drooped dejectedly. 

I stepped from behind the screen, 
took two steps away from it until I 
came to the edge of a small round table 
where stood the lamps that dimly il- 
luminated the room. The light played 
upwards onto my face, adding to my 
ghastly appearance. I did not know 
what I was in for. Swiftly and noise- 
lessly I made certain preparations that 
might help me if defensive measures or 
a sudden exit proved necessary. 

“Stephan Orestes,” I then said softly. 

Orestes didn’t move. He sat there 
as though examining the buttons on his 


vest. I repeated his name and he raised 
his fat face slowly. His lower jaw 
sagged. 

“Don’t be afraid,” I said quietly. “I 
want to help you. What is it you are 
afraid of? Tell me and I may be able 
to help you.” 


RESTES stood up. His mouth 

was still open but nothing came 
out of it. His small dark eyes glanced 
toward the one door of the room. I 
thought I knew what was coming. 

“Don’t call out,’ I cautioned. 
“There’s nothing to be afraid of. Iam 
the Ghost and I make it my business 
to help people in danger from some 
criminal scheme.” 

As I said this, I completed my prepa- 
rations for eventualities. I lifted my 
tight hand to the edge of my vest. 
There was a small black button there 
where another man might wear a fra- 
ternity pin. The button came away 


_ with my fingers. Attached to the but- 


ton was a strong black silk thread 
which fed out invisibly from a small but 
powerful spring. The button itself had 
a sharp needle point in its center, this 
point being covered with “magnetic” 
wax. 

When I lowered my hand again to 
my side, it carried the button and pulled 
out a length of the strong but nearly 
invisible black thread. I gripped the 
edge of the table, fastened the needle 
point of the button to the underside. 
It was then, fully prepared, that I 
walked toward Stephan Orestes. 

Orestes got behind his chair. He 
closed his sagging mouth for a moment. 
The next time he opened it, he called 
out. 

“Help, Clark! He limps!” Orestes 
pointed a trembling forefinger at me. 

I didn’t quite get it. I limped. So 
what? And then the door of the room 
burst open and the two men I had seen 
in the hall outside shoved into the 
room. The guns in their hands swung 
in my direction, centered their deadly 
stare on my middle. 
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I stood there between Orestes and 
his guards, my hands down at my sides, 
making no defensive move. There was 
a lot going on here which I was only 
beginning to understand. The guards 
were perhaps a little bit awed by my 
appearance, for I was giving out with 
my skull grin in the approved ghostly 
manner. 

Orestes began hopping up and down. 

“Take him!” he shouted. “Take him 
out of here and killhim. It’s legal. It’s 
all right to kill him. He’s a burglar. 
He tried to murder me, I tell you. He 
—he limps. Ten thousand dollars to 
the man who kills him!” 

I might have told them that the rea- 
son I limped was that I had twisted my 
ankle, but there just wasn’t any time 
to argue. Orestes had talked money 
and money talks for itself. 

The two men started for me at once, 
and I knew by the look in their eyes 
that my life hung by a thread. Literally, 
it hung by a thread, for you will re- 
member that I was attached by that 
means to the small table across the 
room. 

I slapped myself smartly across the 
front of the vest, and this released the 
spring catch. The small table started 
sliding, apparently of its own accord, 
across the room, toward me, and toward 
the vortex of the private war about to 
be declared in Orestes’ library. 


HE lamp remained on the table just 

as long as the length of its exten- 
sion cord lasted and then it crashed to 
the floor. It was my hard luck it didn’t 
break. But perhaps it was just as well 
I pulled the trick in the light. I don’t 
know of anything that could have added 
more to the general confusion than that 
table that was trotting across the room 
at my bidding. 

I think Orestes fainted, ee I saw him 
collapse into a chair and stare glassy- 
eyed at the ceiling. The table got in 
the way of the big feet of one of the 
private dicks, tripped him up. 

The table moved right into my hands 


and I lifted it with a snap that tore the 
attaching button from the under side. 
The one man who remained on his feet 
tried a shot, but by that time I was 
rushing him with the table held in 
front of me. One leg caught his gun 
arm, spoiling his shot. Another leg 
gouged into his ribs. I drove him hard 
against the wall. He probably didn’t 
have much wind left with which to 
carry on. 

I went through the door of thé li- 
brary, slammed it, twisted the key in 
the lock. Then I simply ran out of the 


front door, rounded the house, cut 
through backyards, came out on the 
next street. 

From this adventure on Haight 
Street, which I figured I had pretty well 
concluded, I had learned a few things. 
First of all, if Kendle had been murd- 
ered, I would be able to recognize the 
gunman who had done the job—the 
man who had been trapped up on the 
roof of the house across the street by 
the untimely return of Orestes and his 
staff of guards. 

Second, all appearance to the con- 
trary, Samson Andros believed that 
Peter Kendle was deal. At least he had 
told as much to Orestes. Third, both 
Andros and Orestes were afraid of 
someone —someone who would be 
working by himself and who limped. 

I reasoned in this manner because 
Orestes had made no move to have any- 
body tackle me until he saw that I 
limped. 

After that, nothing would do but 
what I was to die. 

In addition to all that, I had a sneak- 
ing suspicion that the limping man was 
called Jules. 
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CHAPTER VI 
At the Rectory 


HAD left word with 
Glenn Saunders that 
it might be well if he 
contacted the Ghost’s 
three able assistants 
and had them assem- 
ble at the rectory. It 
was midnight when I 
arrived at the rectory 
basement. As I un- 
locked the door, it occurred to me that 
it might be said the rectory was haunted 
with the rattling of bones, for I could 
hear evidence that Tiny Tim Terry and 
Merry White were occupied with one 
of their dice games. 

joe Harper, that artist among chisel- 
ers, that parasite from Broadway who 
had appropriated my guest room for 
one night and liked it so well he re- 
mained for years, would be asleep on 
the couch or perhaps drinking from the 
Ghost’s little bar. 

When I had the door open, I saw that 
my three friends were occupied exactly 
as I had anticipated. Joe Harper, in his 
checked suit with its piped vest, had 
stretched his lean, wolfish length on 
the couch. His offensively green felt 
hat covered his face and the hands on 
his chest were clasped around a high- 
ball glass. 

Merry White, that honey-hive of 
dynamite who is one day to become 
Mrs. George Chance, scrambled up 
from the floor where she had been roll- 
ing dice, danced across the room to 
stand on tiptoe to be kissed. She is the 
prettiest little thing, with her silky 
black hair, her green eyes, and her 
roguish smile. 

“A nice time for you to come in!” 
she laughed. “You break up the game 
when I’m four bits up on Tim.” 

Tiny Tim Terry, my smallest and 
oldest friend, a circus midget from the 
old days, strolled over to me with the 
gravity of a senator and reached up his 


baby-sized hand. The enormous cigar, 
which is as much standard equipment 
of his face as his button of a nose, tilted 
and breathed the aroma of Havana. I 
stooped to shake his hand. 

After that he strutted over to where 
Joe Harper lay, lifted the horrible green 
hat, was on the point of flicking cigar 
ashes into Joe’s mouth when Joe opened 
one black-beetle of an eye and stabbed 
the midget with it. 

“Go away, small and loathsome,” Joe 
said. Then he opened both eyes, sat 
up, took his hat from the midget and 
placed it back on his head. 

“How’s ghosting, George?” he asked 
me. 

“Not so good. I need help.” 

Joe got up from the couch, took a 
chair. Tiny Tim began to pace the 
floor, because he’s more comfortable on 
his feet than dangling his legs from a 
full sized chair. I related the events of 
the evening as clearly as I could, with 
Merry picking lint from my lapel, fixing 
my tie and otherwise annoying me in 
the most charming manner. 

“Now this man I encountered on the 
Orestes roof,” I concluded. “Joe, you 
ought to be some help there. The man 
had a pug’s face and short black eye- 
brows like something a clown might 
paint.” 

Joe nodded, dangled a fresh cigarette 
loosely from his lips, lighted it from the 
butt of another. 

“Tf he’s findable, I’ll find him,” he 
said. 


OE’S career is as checkered as his 
suit. While he is attached like a 
leach to my income, I put up with him 
good naturedly because he is extermely 
valuable when it comes to placing some 
underworld character, shadowing a sus- 
pect, or contributing information con- 
cerning some night-owl who flutters 
from one Broadway spot to another. 
Until he discovered the conveniences 
of my guest room, Joe Harper had been 
booking agent, gambler, pitchman, and 
race track bookie. He’s a hard guy, 
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with a sharp chin that would break a 
fist, with close-set ears tuned to eaves- 
dropping, with disterning black eyes 
that are shutters for a photographic 
brain. He has the illusion that my 
money is his money, yet curiously 
enough he would give me his right arm 
if I needed it. 

“Now,” I said, “it’s obvious to all of 
you that Andros and Orestes are afraid 
of the same man. Somebody who limps. 
Maybe the man’s name is Jules, but 
that’s just my idea. The man on the 
roof who killed Kendle—or if he didn’t 
kill Kendle, he certainly shot at him— 
doesn’t limp. That’s the man Joe is 
going to concentrate on. But this 
limper—I think we ought to watch for 
him near the Orestes place. There’s 
a house for rent on the same block. 
You, Tim and Merry—” 

Tim wilted a little. 
drooped. 

“More baby stuff! I can see it com- 
ing. Oh, I can read you like a book, 
George Chance. I’m supposed to cut 
out smoking and be Merry’s little boy!” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s certain Merry 
can’t move into that house all by her- 
self. But with a small son as an excuse, 
it would look okay.” 

“Snow White and her Seventh 
Dwarf,” Merry giggled. “It’s fun, Tim. 
Make a fuss and I’ll spank you!” 

“Frail,” Tim threatened, “if you hand 
me any of that baby-talk stuff!” 

“Cut it,” Joe Harper said. “The pair 
of you remind me of a couple of chorines 
fighting over the same sugar papa. I 
want to get some of this straight. What 
about Peter Kendle? Was he the guy 
who drove away from the Kendle house 
in the Kendle car.” 

“With the Kendle bathrobe flying out 
the window,” Merry added. “He wasn’t, 
was he, darling? That was Kendle’s 
murderer, wasn’t it?” 

“If Kendle was murdered,” I said, 
“then it wasn’t his murderer. His mur- 
derer was marooned on the Orestes roof 
for at least an hour after the shot was 
fired. Magnus wouldn’t have missed 


His cigar 


finding out where the shot was fired 
from if it hadn’t been for the run-away 
corpse. Magnus is a smart cop, but 
the dead man taking it on the lam upset 
his orderly mind. It’s a nice hunch 
from a nice girl, but it doesn’t fit the 
facts.” 

“Listen, Ghost,” Tiny Tim Terry 
said. “Anybody could have put on 
Kendle’s yellow dressing gown and 
pulled that getaway. THere’s some- 
thing in the crack-up of the Kendle car 
that looks almost as though it was in- 
tended to stand Magnus on his ear.” 

“Agreed,” I said, “but the locked 
room and the disappearance of Kendle’s 
body considerably complicate that pic- 
ture.” 

Joe Harper stood up and stretched, 
yawning. 

“You sound like you have some ideas 
on the subject, George.” 

“Tdeas, yes, but no facts—and one 
idea is that it was worked by magic.” 


CHAPTER VII 
Under the Steel Hat 


HE next morning I 
was once again in the 
disguise of the digni- 
fied Dr. Stacey. From 
a nearby garage I 
procured a car which 
carried the Stacey 
alias on its title card. 

; Andros was the 

Ai Sez‘ man I intended to 

I expected to play upon his phys- 

ical cowardice to get him to tell me 

exactly what he was afraid of. Stephen 

Orestes shared that fear, but Orestes 

was unapproachable, what with his 

hired army of private detectives sur- 
rounding him. 

Samson Andros lived in an apartment 
on Amsterdam Avenue near One Hun- 
dred Twenty-second Street. He cer- 
tainly could have afforded something 
better for the firm of Paton & Andros 
had prospered well and the current 


see. 
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stock quotations indicated that it was 
a booming business. 

A glance at the apartment building 
directly told me that while Samson 
Andros might be living rather obscure- 
ly for a millionaire, he wasn’t stinting 
himself. He apparently leased the en- 
tire third floor of the building. The ele- 
vator operator told me that his cage 
couldn’t step at Mr. Andros’ floor and 
that I would have to take a private ele- 
vator. 

I took the private automatic elevator 
which stopped and left me out in a small 
windowless cubical with the gray steel 
walls and a single door that wouldn’t 
have looked bad on a bank vault. I 
pressed a signal bell and eventually a 
small opening appeared in the steel 
panel and a grim, gray face with alert 
blue eyes looked out at me. 

“Well?” challenged the old man be- 
hind the door when he had given me 
two or three once-overs. 

“TI want to see Mr. Andros,” I said. 
“You can tell him it’s Dr. Stacey, a 
friend of Police Commissioner Stan- 
dish.” 

“Mr. Andros isn’t up yet. You can 
come back later.” Gray-face would 
have slapped his peep-hole and with- 
drawn from the door if I hadn’t stopped 
him. 

“Look here,” I said, “I’m sure Mr. 
Andros is awake. He telephoned my 
office not more than thirty minutes ago. 
Having a little trouble with his indi- 
gestion and he asked me to have a look 
at him.” 

Gray-face considered this. “Well, 
he could have called you from his sit- 
ting room, I guess. And if he don’t 
stop eating out with people who don’t 
know how to cook for him he’ll kill his 
fool self.” 

The lucky guess that Andros suffered 
with indigestion, was responsible for 
my being admitted into his sanctuary. 

The steel door took at least two min- 
utes to unlock. After it was open I was 
surprised to find the rooms beyond spa- 
cious and beautifully furnished. My 


judgement of Andros abode had been 
hasty and inaccurate. Here was a small 
palace and an outlay that had cost a 
fortune. 


E gray-haired retainer led me 

from room to room, always un- 

locking doors with keys that clinked on 

a ring at his belt. But aside from our 

whispering footsteps and the metallic 

sound of the old man’s keys, the place 
was as quiet as a church. 

“Are you the only servant?” I asked 
the old man. 

“Tam. I been with Mr. Andros for 
ten years, And I cook for him, too, 
which is something a mighty few peo- 
ple could do. Yes, sir, a mighty few.” 

We came to another door of gray 
steel and here the old man pressed an 
electric button. Behind the door a 
chime sounded, Its echoes died, but 
there were no answering footsteps. 

The old man gave me a look with 
his sharp eyes. 

“Maybe he’s bad wick ” he said. 
“Maybe that’s what it is.” 

He bent over the keyhole, fumbled 
with a key, finally swung the door open 
on a long low room that fronted the 
street. Steel-iramed casement windows 
were closed, but the morning sun 
streamed through cleanly washed glass 
and fell upon the shriveled figure of 
Samson Andros sitting in a chair in the 
center of the room, 

As I entered the room, a certain 
nauseating smell came to my nostrils. 
And as I approached the man in the 
chair I saw that he wore a hat, which 
would not have been particularly re- 
markable had the man in the chair been 
Joe Harper, for instance. But this was 
Mr. Samson Andros, who should have 
known better. 

The closer I got to the chair the more 
that hat fascinated me, My first im- 
pression was that it was a flattened 
brown derby. My second was that it _ 
was a woman’s hat. My third and only 
accurate impression was that the hat 
was an army helmet made of steel and 


with the unmistakable O.D. coloring. 

“Wh-what’s that?” the old servant 
whispered. 

He had noticed the hat. 

“TIs—is he dead?” Jingling keys be- 
trayed the trembling of the old servant 
behind me. 

I walked around Mr. Andros and his 
chair. Andros was dead. He had been 
dead for some time. But how had he 
died? His left trouser leg was rolled 
up to expose a bare ankle. Around the 
ankle was a burned brown band, 
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The Ghost snapped his finger. The result was 
a small thunderbolt and lightning. flash that 
took the gunman back on his heels (Chap. IV) 


The hands of the corpse were clasped. 
Bracelets of brown, charred skin 
marked the flesh of the wrists, Cau- 
tiously I put out my hand and lifted 
the steel helmet from Andras’ head. 
The helmet had sagged down so far 
that until it was removed I did not 
notice that a gag had been stuffed into 
the man’s mouth. But the gag was 
scarcely worth noticing because of the 
condition of Andros’ head. 

The head had been shaved com- 
pletely and the scalp was crisply 
burned. 

Now I knew what that sickening 
smell, noticed on entering the room, 
was. Only once before in my life had 
I smelled it, and that had been in the 
death house at Sing Sing prison, when 
Commissioner Standish and I had wit- 
nessed the electrocution of a criminal 
convicted of murder. 

Samson Andros had been electro- 
cuted! 

I repeated that thought out loud. I 
dragged my eyes from the charred 
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scalp of the corpse to the inside of the 
steel hat I held in my hand. The lin- 
ing had been removed. Steel had rested 
on Andros’ head, acting as the elec- 
trode that had introduced the killing 
current into the man’s head. Andros’ 
easy-chair had been turned into an 
electric chair, 

He had been fried, burned like a con- 
demned criminal, There were only two 
things miissing—his executioner and 
the necessary voltage for the execution. 
I mean, of course, Andros’ murderer 
wasn't there, nor could the ordinary 
house current have killed this man in 
this manner. 

A dry sob sounded behind me. Turn- 
ing, I saw the servant sitting on the 
edge of the bed, his head bent, tears 
dripping from the end of his nose. 

“Ten years,” the old man blubbered. 
“Ten years I served him and never 
missed a day. And last night—last 
night I failed him,” 

“Oh,” I said. “You weren’t here last 
night, eh?” 

“J was at my brother’s house in 
Brooklyn. I got a letter yesterday 
afternoon saying my brother was sick. 
It said he was too sick to write himself 
and that a friend was doing it for him. 
So last night I went out to my brother’s 
place only to find he was all right. It 
was crooked work, that’s what it was. 
Crooked work, and I should have 
known it and come right back to Mr. 
Andros. Now—now—” 

The old man buried his face in his 
hands. I let him cry. I returned the 
steel hat to the head of the corpse, but 
as I was stooping over the hairless 
cranium to do so, I noticed a peculiar 
mark on the scalp, nearly obliberated 
by the burning of the flesh. 

The mark, as near as I could make 
it out, was like two straggling letters— 
two twisted letters “S.” There was 
more to it than that, but I couldn’t make 
it out because the flesh was burned. 

Back of Andros’ death chair there 
was half a sheet of newspaper and on 
it was piled little wads of hair, some of 


which was stuck together with dried 
lather—hair that had been shaved from 
Andros’ head so that contact with the 
deadly steel hat would be certain. 

I stooped over, doubled up the news- 
paper with its contents, carried it to 
the window. I picked up one of the 
pale hairs and examined it closely in the 
daylight. It was Andros’ blond hair, 
no doubt of that, but near the point 
where it had been severed by the mur- 
derer’s razor the hair was darker, al- 
most black. 

IT made an envelope of a piece of the 
newspaper and put several of the hairs 
into it, Then I went to the servant and 
put a hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

“That note that sent you to Brook- 
lyn last night,” I said. “I want it. Per- 
haps it was written by Mr. Andros’ 
murderer.” 

The old man fumbled in the breast 
pocket of his shirt and pulled out a 
small slip of paper that had been folded 


-several times. I opened the paper and 


read the typewritten lines on it: 


Your brother is bad sick. He 
asked me to write this for him and 
send it to you. You’d better come 
at once. 


I put this into my pocket along with 
the hairs. Then I phoned Commis- 
sioner Standish and told him what “Dr. 
Stacey” had discovered. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Word for Death 


R. ROBERT DE- 
MAREST was sit- 
ting beside Stan- 
dish’s desk, his heavy, 
sleepy - looking eye- 
lids drooping over 
his slightly protrud- 
ing eyeballs, when I 
entered the office that 
afternoon. There’s 

a good deal about Demarest besides his 

title of Medical Examiner that reminds 
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you of the morgue. Gloomy saturnine, 
cadaverous—all describe Bob Demar- 
est. Yet he is one of the most interest- 
ing and brilliant men it has ever my 
pleasure to know. 

Standing in front of the commis- 
sioner’s desks, talking, was Attorney 
Calvin Pieper. Back against the wall, 
floppy hat, sagging top coat and all was 
the hatchet-faced police reporter. Ron- 
ald Wick. 

“Well, Doctor!” Demarest lent a 
nasty emphasis to the title as he ad- 
dressed me. He knew well enough that 
all that Dr. Stacey knew about medicine 
was what he had soaked up from asso- 
ciating with the medical examiner him- 
self. 

Standish shook hands, reminded me 
that I had met Calvin Pieper on the 
night before. 

“Mr. Pieper has called something that 
was in that incomprehensible spirit 
message that heralded the shooting of 
Kendle last night,” Standish informed 
me. 

Before I had a chance to discover 
what it was that Peiper had re- 
membered, I felt a tug at my arm and 
turned to face Ronald Wick. It has 
been a mystery to me how Wick man- 
aged to sink his teeth into his chewing 
gum with every word he uttered and 
still articulate fairly well, but somehow 
he did it. 

“Maybe you can answer a few ques- 
tions,” he said. 

“He can’t, Wick.” the commissioner 
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39 
cut in. “You came here to get your 
camera. Go down to the Homicide 
Office and I think Magnus will let you 
have it. You’ve got all the dope on the 
Andros death you’re going to get.” 

“Was there any chance of Andros’ 
death being suicide?” Wick persisted. 

Standish pointed at the door. “The 
answer is no, and if you don’t get out 
V'll apply the toe of my shoe to the seat 
of your pants!” 

Wick left. I turned to Pieper. 

“I was just telling the commissioner 
that I remembered something that was 
said in that portion of the ghostly warn- 
ing last night which no one seemed to 
understand. Perhaps you know that I 
said I recognized a name that stood out 
from the rest of the gibberish.” 

I nodded, 

“It was the name of a poem,” Pieper 
said. “It was repeated several times. 
Remember that poem about death. 
Goes something like this: : 


“Remember when thy summons comes 
To join the innumerable caravan, 
Where each shall take his chambers 
In the silent halls of Death... .” 
@@@ THINK that’s misquoted,” De- 
marest said, “though the thought 
is there. You mean that joyous, happy 
graveyard lyric called “Thanatopsis’.” 
“That's it,” Pieper cried. “Thanatop- 
sis. And the word spoken several times 


in that part of the message that didn’t 
[Turn Page] 
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make sense—it was ‘thanatos’.” 

“And does this—this thanatos make 
sense?” Standish asked. “Who is he?” 

“Death,” sighed Demarest. “Thana- 
tos is Greek for Death. I often won- 
dered what I would do with my college 
Greek. Now I know I was being pre- 
pared for the illuminating moment.” 

No one is so adept at dampening en- 
thusiasm as Robert Demarest. Calvin 
Pieper was thoroughly dampened. I 
don’t know what he expected Standish 
to deduce from this information, but 
he was certainly disappointed that no 
one volunteered to name the villian of 
the crime as soon as Pieper had voiced 
this clue. He left us, looking a little 
crestfallen. 

‘Well, Mastermind,” Demarest said 
to me after Pieper had gone, “what do 
you think of the electrocuted Mr. An- 
dros?” 

*“As a murder method,” I answered 
somewhat absently, since I was still 
meditating over the ‘thanatos’ business, 
“T should say it was something new.” 

“Thats where you’re wrong,’ De- 
marest said. “It’s epidemic. Out Ja- 
maica way, a young Negro came across 
a second corpse wearing a steel hat. 
This one was in the middle of a field 
with not so much as a flashlight on his 
person, and yet he was electrecuted, 
How do you like that?” 

“Not as much as you seem to,” I 
said. “Who was it?” 

“You don’t know him,” Demarest 
said, “But one of his names is Gimp 
Taylor. He holds up banks for a living, 
or did until this mad-hatter turned his 
life off.” 

I sat down. Andros. Then a man 
named Gimp Taylor. What possible 
association could there be between the 
two except the manner of their death? 

“Crazy, isn’t it?” Standish said. “We 
start with a run-away corpse named 
Kendle and gradually work up to tin 
hats and vengeful bolts of lightning 
from the blue. Have yeu anything at 
all, Ghost?” 

“I’ve something for Demmy,” I said. 


I showed Demarest the hairs and the 
note I had brought from the Andros 
apartment. 

“The hairs came off Andros’ head,” 
I explained. “They look as if they were 
originally brown or black and had been 
bleached,” 

“Tl give them a look,’ Demarest 
said. He went out to have a look at the 
hairs through a microscope. 

“Ghost,” Standish said, “Kendle can’t 
have been killed, and that’s a fact. This 
Dr. Stockbridge was drunk when he 
looked at Kendle after Kendle had been 
shot, It’s his vanishing into thin air 
that has me dizzy. How could it 
happen?” 

“Don’t look too hard at me,” I said 
with a smile. “I’ve vanished a horse 
from the middle of a lighted stage, but 
I never did any tricks with a corpse. 
Let’s take stock. What are we doing— 
tackling three separate and distinct 
cases at once, or are they all connected? 
There’s the shooting of Kendle, murder 
or not. There’s the electrocution of 
Samson Andros, definitely murder, 
though somewhat inexplicable, Then 
there’s the electrocution of this Gimp 
Taylor. Any connection?” 


TANDISH thoughtfully stroked 
WF his moustache. 

“Gimp Taylor hardly seems to be on 
the same plane as the other two, yet he 
was killed by the same method as An- 
dros. And then there’s something else. 
Less than a week ago, Gimp Taylor and 
mob of stick-up men pulled a vanish 
that was just as clever as the one Peter 
Kendle seems to have pulled. Remem- 
ber the Western National Bank job?” 

I nodded, Bank jobs aren’t in my 
line, but I had read about the crime in 
the paper. 

“Gimp Taylor’s mob pulled it,” 
Standish said. “We were tipped off. 
We were tipped off just in time to get 
onto the tail of the mob as it made its 
get-away. We were sure we had them. 
Then what? We closed in on nothing. 
Gimp and his boys slipped through our 
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net Hike so much sea water through a 
Sieve.’ 

Standish leaned across his desk. His 
close-set eyes bored into my brain. His 
voice was low and grave. 

“This town has got so it is full of 
leaks. Don’t we have the finest police 
force in the world, yet we have a whole 
mob like Gimp Taylor’s get out from 
under our noses. And that isn’t the 
first. There’s some illegal traffic in this 
town. Somebody’s helping those crooks 
disappear.” 

“Tf,” Demarest’s voice sounded flatly 
from the doorway, “if they all turn up 
eventually as Gimp Taylor did, cooked 
to a turn in some hot seat, think of the 
money it will save the taxpayers.” 

“Not,” said Standish, “if the taxpay- 
ers have to buy all the headache pills 
for the police.” He sighed, elevated his 
brows as though his eyes hurt him. 
“Anything in those hairs, Demmy ?” 

Demarest looked sourly at me. 

“J hate to say you’re right, Doctor 
Stacey. These blond hairs of Mr. An- 
dros’ were originally dark brown. 
Mother Nature didn’t have a chance 
after Mother Peroxide went to work.” 

“I wonder,” I mused, as I started to 
leave the office, “if that Greek word 
thanatos held any meaning for Samson 
Andros.” 

“It’s Greek to me,” said Standish. 

“That’s just it,’ I said. “The thread 
running through this seems to be Gre- 
cian. That’s why the death of Gimp 
Taylor seems a false note. ‘Thanatos’ 
is a Greek word, Andros and Orestes 
are Greek names. It’s Greek to me, 
too, but perhaps in a different sense. 
So long.” 


RETURNED to the Ghost’s rec- 
tery shortly after an early dinner, 
expecting to get some word from Joe 
Harper. As I unlocked the second door 
of the basement rooms, I could hear the 
Ghost’s telephone ringing insistently. I 
hurried across the room to scoop up the 
phone. 
“Darling, darling, I’ve been trying to 
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get you for ages of minutes!” 

It was Merry White and she was ex- 
cited. 

“What's up?” I asked. I think she 
was still talking but a thunderous roar 
at her end of the line cut through her 
sentence. 

“The limping man!” I heard next. 
“Tim and I saw a man who limped 
prowling around in front of the Orestes 
place this afternoon. We're on his trail. 
He’s dreadful looking and—” 

“Where are you now?” I asked. 

She didn’t answer. 

“Merry, where are you?” I repeated. 

“Darling, Jane—” 

The connection was cut off by a crash 
that nearly broke my eardrum. What 
had happened! 


CHAPTER IX 
The Limping Man 


N the morning in 
which the murdered 
body of Samson An- 
dros was discovered, 
Tiny Tim Terry 
somewhat unwilling- 
ly took Merry 
White’s hand and 
permitted himself to 

My ES be led up into the 

Pions here Merry engaged a house 

at the end of the same block in which 

the Orestes and Kendle houses are lo- 
cated. 

It wasn’t a large house, but much too 
generously proportioned for Tim Terry. 
The full sized furniture—for it was to 
be let furnished—contributed to Tim’s 
inferiority complex, 

The landlord, who was very anxious 
to rent the place, thought it the very 
house for a widow and her little boy. 
Merry thought so too, and her quick 
acceptance led the landlord to become 
exceedingly generous. He patted Tim 
on the head and said he was a fine little 
man, finally adding injury to insult by 
handing Tim a bag of peanut brittle. 
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Merry contained her laughter only 
until the landlord was out the door. 
Then Tim called her a giggling frail 
and threw the bag of peanut brittle at 
her. 

“T can’t eat that stuff, damn it!” he 
said. 

Merry gave him a_ tantalizing, 
roguish grin. 

“That’s what’s so funny my fine little 
man! Peanuts ruin your forty-year-old 
digestive system and besides that false 
upper plate of yours—” 

“Cut it, frail!’ Tim shrilled at her, 
then broke off short. He was looking 
out of the window, and he saw the limp- 
ing man. 


HE man was tall and thin. He 

carried himself like a butler or pos- 
sibly a clothes prop. His right leg, in- 
deed, seemed made of wood, for it was 
stiff and he swung it along as if it was 
a pendulum on a clock. 

The man walked by the house. Tim 
got a look at the man’s face. It was 
as dark as walnut stain, and as wrinkled 
as a walnut shell. It was a face that 
pain had carved. It would have fright- 
ened children. 

Tim forgot his feud with Merry. 
“The limping man’s out there,” he said 
quietly. “I’m trying to keep ducking 
out to see what he’s up to.” 

Merry shook her head vigorously. 
“No, Tim. Every time you go out alone 
you get into trouble. George has 
warned you time and again not to try 
to carry too much on your shoulders.” 

She was looking out of the window 
now, and she too saw the limping man 
walking back in front of the Orestes 
house again. 

“Watch him,” she said. “T’ll see if 
I can get hold of the Ghest.” 

She went to the prone, dialed the 
number ef the Ghost’s rectory which 
was written in her mind if not in any 
phone directory. She got no answer, 
hung up, went to see what Tim was 
doing. 2 

Tim had on his hat and was already 


going out the front door with a stump 
of his cigar in his mouth, 

“Tim ee 

Tim turned around and looked at her 
coldly. 

“Your cigar. Put it out. Hide it.” 

Tim felt a little sheepish. 

“I’m slipping,” he said. “This is the 
first time I’ve forgot about the ci- 
gar—” 

“Since the last time you forgot,” she 
said, picking up her hat and a light coat. 
“And the last time you forgot you near- 
ly ended up on one of Dr. Demarest’s 
post-mortem tables.” 

Together they left the house, Tim 
holding onto Merry’s hand. 

The limping man walked on as 
though he knew where he was going 
and eventually boarded a west-bound 
street car. 

Merry and Tim got on behind him 
and Merry nearly disgraced Tim by 
starting an argument about Tim riding 
for half-fare. 

The limping man got off one street 
car and transferred to another, eventu- 
ally alighting at Franz Sigel Park. As 
Tim got off, still clinging to Merry’s 
hand, he looked back over his shoulder 
and noticed that three men left the car 
at the same time. Two of them were 
tall and well-made, while the third was 
short and skinny. Tim didn’t like their 
faces. 

Their eyes were too steady, like the 
eyes of skilled poker players. Maybe 
he was over-working his imagination, 
but Tim got the idea that here was a 
trio of very tough babies. 


ERRY, apparently, had eyes 

only for the limping man who 
was walking along East One Hundred 
and Fifty-eighth Street and looking 
neither to right nor left. 

“T don’t want to scare you, frail,” 
Tim whispered to Merry, “but if you 
should have to powder your nose, you 
might mirror a backward glance and 
see if three hard-cooked eggs aren’t 
following us.” 


Merry did as Tim suggested, nodded 
her head a little. 

“They’re across the street now,” she 
said. “They’ve been following us al- 
most as far as we’ve been following the 
limping man. I didn’t want to scare 
you, Tim.” 

“Nuts!” Tim said. 

The limping man turned north into 
Cromwell Street and then left at the 
next block to walk under the el and 
to the Anderson Avenue station. There 
he boarded the downtown el. Tim and 
Merry did likewise. 

“And,” Tim whispered, “the unholy 
three are right on our heels, Merry.” 

Merry nodded, turned to the man on 
the seat next to her and asked him if 
he wouldn’t move over so that her little 
boy could sit down. 

The man moved over and Tim got 
into the seat beside Merry, his cheeks 
burning. 

Tim salved his hurt pride by thinking 
just how perfect this set-up was. No 
one else could have helped the Ghost 
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ashe could. Merry might be suspected, 
Joe Harper might be suspected. But 
Tim—well he had a man’s brain and— 
even a man’s body traveling around in 
the disguise of a child. 

Even the Ghost couldn’t disguise 
himself as a child. 


HE el dropped swiftly into Lower 

Manhattan. The limping man sat 
with his ugly face turned toward the 
window. At West Fourteenth Street 
station, the limping man got up into 
the crowded aisle and alighted with a 
lot of other passengers. Tim and Merry 
got off also, and in the crowd Tim lost 
track of the three tough-looking men 
entirely. 

He was a little disappointed. 

The limping man walked into Hud- 
son Street. It was then that Merry 
used her vanity mirror again. 

“Tim, they’re right behind us! Those 
three men. Tim, I’ve got to get toa 
phone, quick! Watch Limpy while I 
telephone!” 
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CHAPTER X 
The Wire Mask 


IGHT of Hudson 
Street, the limping 
man turned to the 
left. Merry was walk- 
ing six feet ahead of 
“Tim, trying to hurry 
the little man’s steps. 

“Hurry, sonny,” 
she kept saying to 
him. “Mama wants 
to find a drugstore.” 

Where the el cut down Greenwich 
Street, Merry stepped into a drugstore. 
Tim glanced around the corner, saw 
the limping man go into the doorway of 
a narrow brick building that looked like 
cheap office rent. There was a sign in 
one of the windows of the building, and 
Tim became curious about that. Tim 
kept on up the street, watching the 
building into which the limping man 
had disappeared. The street narrowed. 
It was hardily more than an alley. It 
was dark, too, and sharp gusts of wind 
blew in from the Hudson. It was a 
warm enough afternoon, but Tiny Tim 
Terry found a shiver racing along his 
back. 

Behind him he saw three tough look- 
ing men go into a huddle that lasted 
only a few seconds. The huddle broke 
up and one of the men cut across the 
street while the other two remained on 
Tim’s side of it. 

The sign in the window of the build- 
ing across the street said Messenger 
Wanted. Maybe the limping man was 
trying to get the job. Or perhaps he 
was less innocently employed. Any- 
way, he was in there quite a time and 
Merry didn’t reappear from the drug- 
store where Tim knew she was trying 
to get in touch with the Ghost. 

Tim kept to the sidewalk across the 
street from the narrow building. So 
did two of the tough men. The third 
tough—the skinny little man, was lean- 
ing agaitst the wall of the building 


into which the limping man had gone. 
He was smoking, but he kept his right 
hand tucked up into the top of his loose- 
fitting suit coat. 

The limping man appeared in the 
doorway of the dingy office building for 
only an instant. During that instant, 
the skinny man pulled his gun and fired. 
That one shot was like a signal for bat- 
tle. The two men on Tim’s side of the 
street drew guns and let them talk. 
From the doorway across the street, 
nothing could be seen of the limping 
man except long splinters of gun flame, 
orange-red in the half-light. 

Lame the man might have been, but 
he was in no way blind. The skinny 
man ventured too far out from his shelt- 
ering wall and took a slug somewhere 
in the chest. His gun slipped from 
fingers that rose to claw at the bloody 
region of the wound. He spilled for- 
ward to flop on the pavement. And 
the limper trained his gun across the 
street. 

Tim Terry’s eyes strained from their 


‘lids. He had wanted action and ad- 


venture, but he had no desire to collect 
a passing bullet intended for one of the 
two hoods behind him. He glanced 
around desperately, saw a coal window 
curbing that would make a decent 
enough trench for him, dove for it. 


OLICE whistles shrilled above the 
racket of gunfire. Tim raised his 
head above his concrete entrenchment, 
saw the two hoods bearing down on 
him. One of them was dripping blood 
from his side. It looked as though all 
the blood in his face was draining out 
of his side. The other was whole, mov- 
ing swiftly, letting go with shots for 
the doorway across the street and send- 
ing a few back over his shoulder toward 
the police. Tim thought that if Merry 
White were to step from the drugstore 
at this moment she would be lucky if 
she didn’t get hit by one of those wild 
slugs. 
It was just when his brain was offer- 
ing this unselfish thought for Merry 
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that the gunman who wasn’t wounded 
stooped, seized Tim by the shoulder, 
pulled him from the depression in front 
of the coal window. 

“Come on, kid!” the gunman said 
hoarsely. “You'll do to put those cop- 
pers’ shots wide.” 

“Mack!” the wounded man groaned. 
He bounced in close to Tim and the 
other rodman. “Mack, that’s the boss’ 
car back there. We're going the wrong 
way !” 

“He'll pick us up,” the other man 
panted, struggling to keep Tim in hand. 
“Cops back that way. Head toward the 
dock.” 

The bleeding man stumbled, got to 
rubber legs, lurched along, hanging to 
his partner’s shoulder. 


T the sound of the first shot, Merry 

White ended her telephone con- 
versation with the Ghost. She had every 
intention of calling him back as soon 
as she had made certain that Tim was 
safe. But knowing the midget’s un- 
equaled ability for getting himself into 
scrapes that he wasn’t strong enough to 
get out of, her first fear was naturally 
for Tim. 

Merry ran out into the street, got 
there just in time to see Tim jump into 
that depression in front of the coal win- 
dow. She was over a block from where 
the actual shooting was taking place, 
so it appeared to her that Tim might 
have fallen to the sidewalk, hit by one 
of the slugs. 

She was on the point of rushing head- 
long into the danger spot herself when 
a hand dropped on her shoulder. She 
turned her head and raised it to look 
into the strangest face she had ever 
seen. The face reminded her of Na- 
poleon or rather a portrait of Napoleon. 
There was something lifeless about it. 
The eyes seemed painted and stared 
fixedly down the street. But she had a 
queer notion that there were eyes be- 
hind those painted eyes and that the 
hidden eyes were looking into hers. 

She opened her mouth, would have 
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cried out. She realized that this was no 
face at all but a mask that completely 
covered the face—an artfully made 
mask, painted on a shaped piece of wire 
mesh screenirig which enabled the com- 
pletely hidden eyes to see utthampered 
in all directions without being seen by 
anyone. 

For the first time in her life she was 
too frightened to move or utter a sound. 
A gun hidden in the pocket of the man’s 
long dark raincoat shoved into her side. 
A gloved hand motioned to a car that 
waited at the curb. She obeyed that 
gesture without question. She slid in 
under the steering wheel and to the 
other side of the cushions while the 
man in the wire mask followed her 
closely. 

Merry saw two police in uniform race 
by the car, guns drawn from their hol- 
sters. She heard the scream of their 
whistles. The man in the wire mask 
kicked his car to life, gave it the gun, 
made a loop turn that carried his front 
wheels up and over the sidewalk. The 
car sprang out like a live thing under 
the spur of the accelerator. The car 
burned off rubber going around a 
corner. 

Merry felt dizzy. Beside her the man 
in the wire mask was speaking in a 
muffled voice: 

“You’re one of Orestes’ hired agents, 
aren’t you?” 

“J—I—No, I’m not. Of course, I’m 
not.” 

“Tt wouldn’t pay to lie, little lady. No, 
it wouldn’t pay at all.” 

The man in the mask slammed on his 
brakes. 

“Mack!” his muffled voice rang out. 

Merry turned, saw one of the three 
toughs who had followed her and Tim 
stagger across the sidewalk to the car. 
His face was a mask of blood, his eye- 
lids dripped crimson from a_ scalp 
wound high up on his forehead. He had 
Tim with him. 

The man called Mack opened the 
door of the car quickly. 

“They got me in the back, boss. The 
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damned dirty coppers. Rufe got it in 
the belly. The limping guy musta killed 
the Runt.” 

“Can yeu get in? Who’s the kid?” 

“Belongs to the jane, boss. Her 
kid—” 

“Kick him in,” the boss said. “We’ve 
go to step. Put you off at the dump. 
The boys will take care of you.” 

Mack put ofe bloody hand out and 
grabbed Tim by the back of his coat, 
lifted him into the car. Tim’s face, a 
crinkled mask of mixed emotions, look- 
ed up into Merry’s face. Then he piv- 
oted, put one hand on the robe rail and 
the other on the front edge of the back 
seat cushion, lifted himself, kicked out 
with both feet at the man called Mack. 

Mack cursed, fell to his knees on the 
running board, lammed Tim in the face 
with his fist. Tim fell, lay still. 

“You hurt Tim!” Merry cried. She 
remembered suddenly that she carried 
the small automatic the Ghost had 
given her. It was in her pocket book. 


She tried to get it now, but the eyes of. 


the man in the mask were watching her 
closely—those eyes you couldn’t see, 
couldn’t tell where they were looking. 
One of his hands closed on her wrist. 
The crushing strength of his fingers 
brought tears to her eyes. 

“The sack,” the man in the wire mask 
said. 3 

Merry looked up to see a bag of vel- 
vet cloth held over her head. She ut- 
tered a small scream as the bag dropped 
and its blackness engulfed her head. 
The sweetish odor of chloroform as- 
sailed her nostrils. She stopped breath- 
ing. She’d rather smother, but she 
wouldn’t take any of that stuff into her 
lungs. God only knew what would 
happen to her if she did. 

Her temples throbbed. Red clouds 
swirled before her eyes. Lights flashed. 
She wouldn’t. She wouldn’t—and then 
the involuntary nerve centers dictated 
against her will. She opened her mouth, 
sobbed the drug into her lungs. Her 
head spun like a top. Strange, terri- 
fying noises shrilled in her ears. Then 


the spinning slowly stopped. The 
sounds faded. After that there was 
nething—no beginning and no end. An 
infinity of blackness. . 


CHAPTER XI 
Trail of Blood 


HE break in the con- 
nection that ended 
my conversation with 
Merry White stag- 
gered me. I wasted a 
few seconds in the 
futile effort to re-es- 
tablish the connec- 
tion. Finally, I 
dropped the phone 

back into its craddle, crowded down 

my frantic fear. There was only one 
thing for me to de and that was to use 
my head, hope, and be patient. 

Merry’s last word had been “Jane.” 
I had asked her where she was. Jane’s 
house? Who was Jane? Merry had 
never mentioned anyone by that name 
to me in all the years we had been on 
the stage together. And then it snapped 
to my mind. She had started to say 
“Jane Street,” of course. 

And that roar I heard in the phone— 
could it have been the sound of an ele- 
vated train rushing by the place where 
she had stopped to telephone? The el 
did cut across Jane Street. 

Anyway, that was the morsel of in- 
formation I had and there was nothing 
to do but make a supper of it. I left the 
rectory still wearing the disguise of Dr. 
Stacey, employed the car which was 
registered in Stacey’s name, drove west 
to Ninth Avenue and then south along 
the el. 

Police had blocked off Jane Street 
and over the heads of the crowd of 
watchers I could see the top of an am- 


bulance. I angled the nose of the car . 


into part of a parking space, got onto 
the sidewalk. I elbowed my way 
through the crowd and got to the edge 
of the street just as the doors of the 
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ambulance were slammed and the 
driver gunned his motor. 

I dodged past a cop, ran into the 
street, sprang onto the running board 
of the ambulance which was already in 
motion. But a cop took hold of me from 
behind and dragged me off the ambu- 
lance. 

“What’s the matter with you, Mis- 
ter?” the cop demanded. 

“What’s happened?” I asked, looking 
after the ambulance. “Who’s in there?” 
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to the crowd. My eyes searched from 
face to face. Strangers all, and again 
I had to beat back the urge to call out 
for Merry White. 

Then I heard a couple of men talking. 

“One of them got away, they say,” 
said the first man. 

“Two of them. They were taking a 
little boy as hostage and the cops had 
to pull their shots. That’s what I heard. 
But one of the cops said he hit one of 
the gunmen. And the other was al- 


Tiny Tim 


“By the looks of you, Mister, I would 
say it was no friend of yours in that 
wagon. There was a bit of shooting 
and a little man who was hopped te 
the eyes got his everlastings. What 
business would it be of yours, now?” 

“Was there a gun battle here?” 

“That there was. I’d have given me 
right arm to put in a pot-shot at the 
rats myself. Don’t ask me what it was 
about. But this little one was jit and 
one of the boys shot another in the get- 
away, but he’s given us the slip, I’m 
afraid.” 

TI got away from the cop, went back 


ready wounded from the gun battle. 
Step oyer here and you can see the 
blood on the sidewalk.” 


WAS the one who stepped over to 

see the blood. And as soon as I 
saw those dark stains against the gray 
pavement, I began following the grue- 
some dotted line that ran away from 
them. 

A block farther along Jane Street to- 
ward the river, the bloody trail became 
even more pronounced. There was no 
one on the sidewalk now to get in my 
way and I followed swiftly. 
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Darkness came swiftly to the narrow 
street and as I hurried along alone, my 
head bowed, I realized for the first time 
that in acting as I had in the disguise 
of Dr. Stacey I was in danger of expos- 
ing my most valuable alias. But when 
Merry’s call to the rectory had been 
broken through, I had been in no state 
of mind to act as I otherwise might 
have done. There was certainly no way 
of switching to another disguise in the 
middle of the street. 

As I neared the docks, the blood trail 
came to a sudden end. There was an 
old brown brick building that might 
possibly have been used as a warehouse 
and the blood led to the sill of a broken 
window of the basement. I crouched 
low and looked into the darkness of the 
cellar below. I saw nothing, heard 
nothing. 

I looked up and down the street, saw 
that I was the only soul in sight. I 
dropped on my belly on the sidewalk 
and snaked backwards through the 
opening. 

I dropped about six feet to the base- 
ment floor, stood there for a moment 
listening before I ventured a beam of 
light from my flash. To my right I 
heard the sound of labored breathing. 

I turned on the flash. Over in one 
corner of the filthy little basement room 
huddled the figure of a man. There 
was blood on the floor, quite a rivulet 
of blood coming from the middle of the 
man’s shirt front. 

“Mack,” the man whispered in agony. 

I moved quickly across the room to 
drop beside the wounded gunman. I 
took my left hand and put it in his 
grasping fingers. Eyes that had a 
glassy look about them sought my face 
which was shadowed by the darkness. 

“That you, Mack? I knew you 
wouldn’t desert an old pal, Mack.” 

“Tt’s not Mack,” I said. “I’m a doc- 
tor. Maybe I can help you.” I knewl 
couldn’t. This man was going fast. 

“Too late, Doc,, I’m going to croak. 
Mack said he’d send some of the boys 
from the fer me.” 


“The Dump,” I said. “Where’s that?” 

The man coughed. 

“Sure, everybody knows where the 
Dump is. Didn’t Mack send you here? 
Mack said he needed a doc hisself. 
Ain’t you the one he sent?” 

“Yes. But there was a girl, wasn’t 
there? Wasn’t there a girl with you and 
Mack?” 

“T don’t know anything about the 
girl,” the dying man worked out. 
“There was a girl and a little kid fol- 
lowing the limping guy, too. Mack 
grabbed the kid. I don’t know any- 
thing about the girl.” 


HE “kid,” I knew, must be Tim. 
“Why were you following the 
limping man?” 

“The boss—he said to. We were to 
gun the limpy or else. The boss—well, 
you got to do what the boss says. He’s 
hell—” 

The gunman gripped my hand hard. 
His eyes seemed trying to drill past the 
beam of my light to find my face. 

' “You, Doc, you can’t help me—any, 
because I’m going to—to—” 

He tried to sit up, clawed weakly at 
the darkness which must have come 
over him like a smothering blanket. 
Then he did what he said he was goin 
to do. He died. \ 

I left him there. My feelings towards 
him weren’t particularly generous, I 
suppose. There are numerous varieties 
of rats and one of the most noxious 
kind, to my notion, is the kind that uses 
a woman or a defenseless and innocent 
man as a shield against police bullets— 
as this man and his companion had evi- 
dently used Tim and possibly Merry. 

Once back on the street, I lost no 
time in getting to my car. There was a 
drugstore on the corner beneath the el 
tracks and I turned into it. The pro- 
prietor asked me what I would have 
and I asked him if a young girl of 
Merry’s appearance had used his tele- 
phone, sometime during the past hour. 

“Maybe so, mister. A lot of people 
come in here to telephone.” 
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In my opinion, it was an odd man 
who wouldn’t have marked Merry 
White well in his memory, but I sup- 
pose there are all sorts of tastes. I asked 
the man where I could find a place 
known as the Dump. 

He jerked his head in the direction of 
the river. 

“Tt’s on West Street and down about 
a mile,” he told me. “A little eating 
joint—eat and drink, but mostly drink, 
I guess. I’ve never been there.” 

I returned to my car, drove over to 
West Street and south, my eyes wide 
open looking for the Dump. 

It was just a door and a window in 
the wall. The red letters that named 
the place were partly pealed away from 
the dirty window pane. I rolled on by 
and parked. Before I left the car I in- 
tended to make certain alterations in 
my makeup which would protect my 
alias of Dr. Stacey. 

But I had hardly time to raise my 
fingers to my face before the door of 
the Dump opened and two men came 
out. In what light there was from the 
dirty window, I got a glimpse of a pair 
of hard-looking faces. The men were 
coming in my direction and I waited, 
hoping to pick up a scrap of their con- 
versation. 

But as they passed me they were si- 
lent. I watched them go up the street 
a couple of doors and stop in front of 
a brick front building. I noticed then 
that the building had a small illumi- 
nate sign which read: 


Dr. G. A. Ray, Surgeon. 


T occurred to me what the dying 
gunman had said about his partner 
being hit by a bullet in the gun fray. 
I wondered if I was going to be given a 
break. Even a chance to make my own 
break would have been welcomed with 
open arms. 

The two toughs knocked at the doc- 
tor’s door and received no answer. They 
talked in low tones together for a few 
seconds and then sat down on the steps, 
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intending to wait for the return of Dr. 
Ray, I presumed. 

Here was my chance. It was about 
as thin as a soap chip, but I was beggar 
enough not to be too choosy about it. 
If these two mugs didn’t know Dr. Ray, 
I was all set. If they did know, I was 
probably about to commit suicide. 

I resolved to step inte the shoes of 
Dr. Ray, regardless of their size. 


CHAPTER XII 
Alias, the Doctor 


FLATTENED the 
beetling brows of Dr. 
Stacey, removed the 
Oxford glasses, 
pulled away the false 
moustache. That left 
me but little in the 
way of makeup to 
conceal the face of 
George Chance—a 
few lines of age, gray temples, and ar- 
tificially fattened cheeks. I intended 
to depend almost entirely on control of 
the facial muscles to hide my real 
identity... 

I gave my mouth a one-sided quirk, 
kept it in that position. I raised my 
left eyebrow, held the muscle that con- 
trolled it taut, giving a quizzical ex- 
pression to my eyes. Next I reached 
into the rear compartment of my car 
and brought out a suitcase. It wasn’t 
anything like a doctor’s satchel, but it 
had certain magical properties that 
might better serve me where I hoped 
I was going. 

I got out of the car and walked 
straight teward the door that was 
marked by Dr. Ray’s illuminated sign. 
As I walked I whistled and took a ring 
of keys from my pocket. 

I walked up the three steps directly 
between the two toughs, and tried to 
put the first key that came into my 
fingers into the lock of the doctor’s 
door. 

“Nice evening,” I said as I stooped 
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over the door. “You gentlemen wait- 
ing for me? I was detained at the hos- 
pital—” 

IT held my breath. Either my act was 
going to go over or it was going to 
flop. 

“Doc,” one of the men said. 

I turned, glad enough to give up 
fumbling with the lock my key didn’t 
fit. 

“Yes?” I said. 

“We'd like you to do a little job for 
afriend of ours. How about it?” 

“The man sick?” I asked. 

“Well, in a way,” said the other man. 
“Tt’s more like he had an accident.” 

I tried to look severe. Actually, I 
could hardly keep from smiling. My 
act was going over. 

“You mean he’s been in a fight?” 

“Yeah. With guns.” 

I shook my head. 

“Sorry, but I can’t touch a case of 
that kind. Too dangerous, Of course, 
if I can look the man over in the pres- 
ence of the police—” 


“Don’t make it hard, Doc,” the first 


man said. “We don’t want to make it 
that way. How’d you like to make a 
hundred bucks?” 

“Not that way,” I said, turning once 
more to the door. 

A gun jabbed into me. It was prob- 


ably the first time I welcomed that un- 


friendly gesture. 

“Come on off the high horse, Doc. 
You fix our pal up or we give you the 
works, see?” 

“You do the job,” said the other man, 
“and keep that twisted trap of yours 
shut and everything is going to be jake. 
You let out a squawk and the next nap 
you take is going to be in the morgue.” 


CAME down from the steps, a man 
on either side of me, the man on the 
left keeping his gun nosed in under my 
arm, I was “forced” toward the illumi- 
nated doorway of the Dump. 
The smoke-choked, dim-lit room in- 
side, with its crepe paper festooning, 
was so narrow that we had to walk 


single file between tables and bar. I 
was sandwiched in between the men so 
that I couldn’t have got away if I had 
wanted to. We went through a swing- 
ing door at the rear, across a dirty little 
kitchen, out of a back door into a six 
by ten yard that was the result of an 
off-set in the building at the rear. 

The man in front of me knocked at a 
door located in the wall of the off-set 
part of the building. It was opened at 
once and we filed into a room. 

The place looked like a small version 
of a two-bit flop house. There wasn’t 
enough floor space to have the mat- 
tresses spread on the floor, but there 
were double tiers of bunks on each 
wall. Two of the bunks were occupied, 
one of them by Tiny Tim Terry. 

Tim was bound with rope, his hands 
tied behind him. .A dirty quilt was 
tossed over his feet. He was alive, 
thank heaven, and his eyes met mine 
eagerly as I approached his bunk. 

“That isn’t the guy,” said a red- 
haired giant of a man who had been in 
the room when I had entered with my 
two captors. “That’s just the kid. He 
ought to be asleep by now. We take 
the best care of him we can, but what 
he needs is a mamma. You ain’t got a 
mamma, have you, kid?” 

Somebody snickered, but it wasn’t 
Tim. I put my suitcase down on Tim’s 
bunk and turned around to the patient 
on a bunk on the other side of the room. 

“He’s got lead trouble in his back, 
Doc,” the redhead told me. “Z think 
the slug is squeezing on his spine. He 
can’t use his hands.” 

“Impinging on a motor nerve,” I 
said professionally. 

I looked down into my patient’s face. 
The man’s lips were set tight, every 
muscle of his face wooden. He was one 
of those guys who could take it. Blood 
smeared his face from a scalp wound 
that didn’t bother him much, he said. 
What got him was his back. Was he 
going to croak, did I think? 

“Someday,” I said. “Maybe not 
now.” 


| 
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‘ Commissioner Standish 


I turned to the redhead and told him 
we'd have to get our patient over on 
his belly so I could slit the coat and 
shirt up the back and get a look at the 
wound. 

“And there will have to be a clean 
sheet under him,” I said. “We don’t 
want blood poisoning to set in.” 

“No,” said the wounded man. “‘That’s 
bad, ain’t it, Doc.” 

“Tt’s hell,” I said. “We’ll have to give 
you lockjaw anti-toxin as a precaution 
anyway.” 


EDHEAD and the other two men 
lifted the patient and took the 
bloody sheet out from under him. I 
took the sheet from their hands, carried 
it to the other side of the room and 
draped it over my suitcase and over 
Tim. It looked like a thoughtless move- 
ment, but it was far from that. The first 
finger of my right hand touched a con- 
cealed catch on the side of the case 
that allowed a secret flap on the side 
nearest Tim to drop down, 
When I turned around, two of the 
men were holding the wounded hood 


while another put a clean sheet on the 
bunk with characteristic male awk- 
wardness. 

The wounded man was put on the 
bunk face down. I took out my knife 
and ripped his coat and shirt up the 
back, peeled sticky cloth away from 
the wound. 

“There isn’t enough light,” I told 
them. “Bring that extension cord over 
here.” : 

Redhead took the one light bulb from 
its hook in the ceiling and brought it 
over to the bunk, trailing the light cord 
behind him. I still complained about 
the light, gave my flashlight to one man 
to hold and told the other to strike 
matches. Then, with all hands eccu- 
pied, all backs toward the bunk where 
Tim Terry lay, I started to probe the 
wound, or rather the region around it, 
with my fingers. 

The wounded man started to moan. 
I hated to terture him, even if he was 
a rat, but the noises he made effectively 
concealed Tim’s movements on the 
other side of the room. All Tim had to 
do was roll over onto the flap of my 
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magical suitcase and I would be ready 
to pull a vanishing stunt. The midget 
would have no trouble doubling his 
supple little bedy into the inside of the 
case, 

When I thought Tim had had time to 
accomplish that, I straightened, gravely 
told the crooks that I would have to 
operate. 

“That means,” I said, turning toward 
the bunk where Tim and my suitcase 
were, “that I will have to go to my 
office for instruments and ether.” 

I crossed the room. I jerked the 
bloody sheet away from my suitcase 
and at the same time touched the hid- 
den spring which caused the secret flap 
to fly back into its original position: I 
doubled the dirty sheet up and tossed 
it on the bunk, hoping that it would 


hide the fact that Tim was no longer 


there, 

“T'll be right with you, Doc,” the red- 
head said, “and don’t try any funny 
business.” 

I could scarcely conceal a smile. After 
all, the funny business had been ac- 
complished. I took hold of the handle 
of the suitcase which contained Tim, 
turned quickly, started for the door. 
The redhead was right behind me. 

We got just as far as the tavern 
kitchen, when the two able-bodied 
crooks left behind discovered that Tim 
was missing. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Dead End 


UDDENLY, they 
burst through the 
back door of the 
kitchen and called 
out to the redhead or 
perhaps to me to wait 
a minute. I waited 
less than a fraction of 
a second. Something 

: § like this was bound 
to have happened. After all, getting 

Tim into the suitcase was about as 
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brazen a stunt as I had ever pulled. It 
was really remarkable that I had got as 
far as I had with it. 

The suitcase was in my left hand. 
As soon as the two men broke through 
the rear door, my right hand went to 
the lower edge of my coat, my palm 
slapping agaifist the concealed gimmick 
that delivered my little automatic 
smoothly into my hand. I drove my 
right hand, carrying the gun, hard to 
the side of the redhead’s face as he 
turned to see what the trouble was. The 
man dropped as though he had been 
struck dead on his feet. 

I hoped my sudden movement would 
cause enough surprise so that the draw 
of the other crooks would be delayed. 
But they must have had their guns out 
almost as quickly asI. Considering my 
doubtful marksmanship, there wasn’t 
much point in trying to shoot it out, 
especially since a stray bullet would 
have snuffed out Tim’s life if it hap- 
pened to find its way into the suitcase 
I was carrying. 

“Drop that gun, Doc!” one of the 
men ordered. 

I delayed in obeying just long enough 
to manipulate a strong loop of trans- 
parent gut over the butt of the automa- 
tic with my right little finger. This gut 
loop was attached to what is known to 
magicians as a wrist reel. It has many 
handy uses, but I am probably the only 
person who ever uses it in conjunction 
with a gun. That done, I dropped the 
gun to the floor in front of me. 

One of the crooks advanced, pushed 
my gun aside with the toe of his shoe. 
He thought the gun was beyond my 
reach, but just as long as the thread 
<connecting the wrist reel and the gut 
loop had not been broken, the gun was 
actually as conveniently placed as when 
it had rested in its usual gimmick. 

“Let’s see what you’ve got in that 
suitcase, Doc,” said the man. “I don’t 
know how you worked it, but I got an 
idea there was some funny business 
went on under that sheet you threw 
over the suitcase.” 
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The gunman stooped over the suit- 
case and tried to open it. He couldn't, 
simply because the regular clasp at the 
top was securely locked. 

“Tl show you,” I said. “You’ve got 
to unlock the thing. I don’t know what 
you're talking about. I haven’t tried 
any doublecross.” 

As I stooped over the case, my left 
hand made a brief visit to a secret 
pocket in the tail of my coat. My left 
hand came away pretty well filled and 
worked under my right which I used to 
unlock the suitcase. I opened the case 
just far enough to put my left hand in- 
side. Through the opening I could see 
Tiny Tim curled up like a worm in a 
cocoon. His eyes questioned me. And 
then I pulled the trick. 


had filled my left hand with what 

is known as a “production baby” in 
the magic profession. It has a hollow 
rubber head molded into the face of a 
baby doll and a body that consists 
mostly of a silk dress formed over a 
spiral spring of wire. Expanded, the 
baby is full size, but when collapsed 
it is just a handfull. Of course I pro- 
duced it from the suitcase full sized. 

The effect went over big in front of 
my criminal audience. If the crooks 
had supposed that Tim was inside 
there, they now saw me remove a six- 
months-old baby instead. And I em- 
ployed ventriloquism to give the col- 
lapsible baby a lusty voice, and then 
handed it to the gunman. 

But I have my own ideas as to the 
baby-out-of-the-hat trick. Beneath the 
dress of the production doll I always 
have a piece of magnesium flash-paper 
and a phosphorus cap for firing the 
flash-paper. As I thrust the baby into 
the startled gunman’s hands, I fired the 
phosphorus cap. The baby immediately 
became a ball of fire. Flames shot up 
into the gunman’s face as the dress 
caught from the flash-paper. 

I closed the suitcase, picked it up. 
The crook who wasn’t occupied with 
the burning baby showed signs of com- 


ing out of his dazed trance. I pressed 
the catch on my wrist reel and my auto- 
matic skated across the floor and jump- 
ed up into my hand. 

“You're covered,” I said. “Don’t try 
anything or I'll kill you where you 
stand.” And I backed swiftly from the 
room. 

One crook had burned fingers and the 
other seemed to be badly troubled with 
paraylsis, for he stood there with his 
mouth hanging open and his eyes shut- 
tling around as though searching for 
the nearest exit. 

I ran the length of the tavern, opened 
the front door and raced to my car. I 
put the suitcase containing Tim in the 
front seat beside me, started the car 
and spurted down the street. 

As I left, I heard cries of “fire” com- 
ing from the Dump. Evidently the 
crooks had found the Ghost’s baby too 
hot to handle. I could have had a big 
laugh out of this if I had been sure that 
Merry was safe. 

When I had driven well out of the 
neighborhood, I stopped, opened the 
suitcase, got Tim out and cut his bonds. 

“Where’s Merry?” I asked him. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “She was in 
the car that took me to that place, up 
in front riding with somebody called 
‘the boss’. The man had some sort of 
a mask over his face.” 

“And you don’t know where she is?” 

“No idea,” Tim said. “I tried to start 
a fuss in order to let her make a break 
for it, but one of those mugs hammered 
me into the floor of the car.” 


drove on in down-hearted silence, 

hearing only about half of Tim’s ac- 
count of how he and Merry had fol- 
lowed the limping man. 

“In the Dump,” Tim said, “I got 
along all right. They thought I was a 
kid until they noticed tomorrow’s beard 
showing up on my chin. Then they got 
the idea that both Merry and I were 
agents for this man named Orestes and 
they were going to torture me, only you 
came along in time.” 
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“Was Merry in that tavern at all?” 


IT asked. 

Tim shook his head. 

I tried to think. Merry kidnapped. 
I reviewed the case up to that point. 
Kendle shot, possibly murdered. A 
crook named Gimp Taylor electrocuted. 
A millionaire named Samson Andros 
electrocuted. A crazy mark on Andros’ 
head. Andros and Orestes both afraid 
of a man who limped. The boss of a 
crooked outfit after agents who were 
supposed to be protcting Orestes and 
also out to get the limping man. Where 
did any piece of the puzzle fit? 

We reached the rectory. Medical Ex- 
aminer Robert Demarest was lazing in 
a chair and smoking a pipe. 
like coming home to a nice cheerful 
raven. Merry was gone, and I did not 
know where to look for her. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Third Hat 


ER USUAL, Tim 
found solace in one 
of his cigars. Demar- 
est soberly smoked 
his pipe. I took ner- 
vous puffs on a ciga- 
rette. I wheeled on 
Demarest. 

“What have you 
=e got?” 

“The iiaping man,” he said quietly. 
“You were right about that ‘Jewels- 
Jules’ business. The man’s name is 
Jules Kalkis.” 

I sank my teeth into the case again— 
anything new on it might be a lead to 
its solution and also a lead to Merry. 

“Kalkis,” I said. “Another Greek 
name. Orestes, Andros—all Greek. 
Ditto, the word thanatos. The message 
that came mysteriously out of the air 
before Kendle’s death—it was incom- 
prehensible merely because it was in 
Greek. The source of this case goes 
back to Greece. George Paton, the 
late Andros’ partner —I shouldn’t be 
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surprised if he were Greek too.” 

“T was coming to that,’ Demarest 
said. “Standish has an appointment 
with Paton tonight.” 

“They’re scared, all of them,” I said 
—“all afraid of this Jules Kalkis.” 

“Right. According to what Paton 
has already hinted, he and Andros left 
Europe to get away from the wrath of 
some vendetta.” 

“T think Paton is fieldidy back,” I 
snapped. “I think that’s true of Ores- 
tes too, and Kendle. I think they’re 
all tied together.” 

The phone rang. I froze. 

“That’s either Merry—or news of an- 
other murder.” 

I broke my paralysis, snatched up the 
phone. Ned Standish was on the other 
end. 

“There’s been another steel hat kill- 
ing,” he said. 

“Paton,” I said. 

Standish gasped. 

“Paton it is. Found seated in his car 
in the middle of Empire City Park. He 
was evidently on his way from the 
country club where he had dinner. I 
was to meet him downtown. He had 
a steel hat for dessert. He fried like a 
murderer at Sing Sing and no electric- 
ity around except the six-volt battery 
in his car. How did you know?” 

I -hadn’t known, I had merely 
guessed. I suppose Merry’s disappear- 
ance had given me a fatalistic outlook 
on the whole case. 

“If Demarest is there, tell him to get 
on the job,” the commissioner said. 

“T will. And you put the Department 
of Missing Persons on the look for 
Merry. She’s gone.” I hung up to 
break the news to Demarest and Tim. 

The medical examiner got lazily to 
his feet. 

“When you get a look at Paton’s 
body,” I said, “watch out for tattoo 
marks in the scalp. If you find any- 
thing, let me know.” 

Demarest left then. I paced the 
floor, thinking. Midnight came, and 
with it Joe Harper. 
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He looked unperturbed. His loose 
lips dangled a cigarette. His beetle- 
black eyes were expressionless. He 
sensed that something had gone wrong. 

He didn’t say anything until he had 
bridged the space between a chair and 
a cocktail table with his lank legs. Then 
he pushed his green hat on the back of 
his head and looked from Tim to me. 

*There’s the cheery, homey atmos- 


“What's that got to do with it?” 

“George,” Joe said, “the only reason 
I ask is Kendle dead is that before I 
can"play my bit straight I got to get 
the cast of characters in order. I don’t 
want to call a certain guy Kendle’s mur- 
derer if Kendle hasn’t been murdered. 
It doesn’t matter, I guess. Only if 
Kendle was murdered, I know who did 
the job. At least I found the guy with 


Joe Harper 


phere of the morgue around here,” he 
said. “Where’s the babe?” 

I gave him the story as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

When I had finished, he just sat 
there, letting cigarette ash snow down 
on his vest and flicking it off with the 
tips of his fingers. 

I was edgey, but I kept my mouth 
shut, just sat there watching Joe’s black 
eyes. He doesn’t speak at a time like 
this unless his thoughts are pretty 
neatly arranged. 

“Is Peter Kendle dead?” he asked 
finally. ; 

That wasn’t what I was waiting for. 


the nutty eyebrows and the mashed in 
pan.” * 

“Who?” Tim and I asked together. 

“A man named Hank Roscoe. He’s 
a sidekick of Gimp Taylor. They’re 
both headliners in the bank stickup 
business.” 

“Gimp Taylor!” Tim piped. “Why, 
that’s the guy who was electrocuted!” 

“Then we’ve got something!” I said. 
“Something that’s logical. If Taylor 
and this Roscoe were partners and Ros- 
coe wanted to kill Kendle, Kendle could 
easily be the man who killed Gimp Tay- 
lor and consequently, since the same 
method was used, Andros and Paton, 
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Motive? Fear—at least as far as Tay- 
lor and Roscoe are concerned. Kendle 
killed them before they got him.” 

I know I was going too fast, jumping 
at conclusions, but I had been groping 
in the dark for so long that I grasped 
at the faintest light. 

“Maybe Paton, Andros and Kendle 
were all in the same crooked racket,” 
Tim suggested. “And Kendle wanted 
to get rid of Paton and Andros and 
also the crooks, Gimp Taylor and Ros- 
coe.” 


“Of course,” Joe said, “we’re forget- 


ting that Kendle is supposed to have 
said something about a guy named 
Jules when he is supposed to have 
kicked off. And’ we’re overlooking the 
fact that we don’t know that Gimp Tay- 
lor wanted to kill anybody, and that 
Mr. Paton and Mr. Andros were both 
nice people. But who am I to sling old 
eggs at anybody’s dress-rehearsal.” 

I stepped into my dressing room and 
changed at once to the Ghost disguise. 

“You're to stick here by the phone, 
Tim,” I called to the midget. “Don’t 
miss a single call. Joe and I will tackle 
this Hank Roscoe and if he’s got a 
tongue in his head he’ll talk.” 


CHAPTER XV 
Killer’s Hideout 


ERE’S the place,” Joe 
Harper whispered to 
me. “The one with 
the light on the third 
floor.” 

We were moving 
along Avenue D in 
the car when Joe 
pointed out the build- 
ing to me, There 
were six others like it in the block, but 
you can’t fool Joe Harper’s bump of 
locality as long as he keeps in Manhat- 
tan. 
“Are you sure?” I asked. 

. “Positive. I followed him to the 

place, double-checked by asking ques- 


tions. This is Hank Roscoe’s hangout. 
I hung around outside and pretty soon 
some of his pals dropped by for him in 
a jalopy. But he lives here, and if we 
get in and find he’s not at home, maybe 
he’s got some good whiskey in his 
closet.” 

I parked the car a little way north 
of the place where Hank Roscoe was 
supposed to live. Then Joe and I 
walked back, pushed open the narrow 
door that revealed the usual hall and 
unswept staircase. 

“Second floor,” Joe whispered. “Take 


it easy. Roscoe is plenty hot with a 


gun, I hear.” 

“You're not bad yourself,” I said as 
we started up the stairs. It was a reas- 
suring sound to hear—Joe loosening his 
gun in his shoulder holster. For my- 
self, I got comfort out of the chill 
handle of my little knife where it rested 


_ against my wrist. 


In the hall upstairs, Joe gave a 
brown-painted door a look that told me 
we had reached our destination. I 
didn’t knock. I took a look through 
an empty keyhole, saw darkness be- 
yond, tried the knob, found the door 
unlocked. I pushed the door open, 
stepped into darkness. 

Before he followed me, Joe took a 
necessary precaution. He slipped a 
triangle of handkerchief over the lower 
part of his face. The reason for this is 
fairly obvious. Joe Harper is known 
to be a friend of Magician George 
Chance. Therefore it wouldn’t be wise 
for him to run the risk of being recog- 
nized in the company of the Ghost. 
Somebody might get the idea that 
George Chance and the Ghost were one. 

Because I knew that Joe would take 
this precaution before entering, I 
wasn’t surprised by his delay. As it 
turned out, Joe’s waiting a moment in 
the hall while he put on his handker- 
chief mask was the luckiest break I 
could have got. I hadn’t taken more 
than two steps into the unlighted room 
before somebody put a gun into my 
back. 
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“Keep your hands down, Hank,” a 
hoarse voice warned. “You'll get a slug 
in your spine if you try to draw.” 

I kept my hands down. My knife 
had worked down to the heel of my 
hand anyway, and I trusted it above 
any other weapon. 

“Now tum around, Hank,” the hoarse 
voice said. 

So I was Hank, was I? I suppose in 
the total darkness I looked as much 
like Hank as I did like anybody. I 
turned slowly, but the muzzle of that 
gun never lost contact with my body. 

“Doublecross the boss, will you? 
Didn’t like the deal he handed you, 
huh? You’d try to knock him off, 
would you,” the hoarse voice taunted. 
“Well, how you gonna like this deal, 
Hank, when it hits you right in the 
belly.” 


ART of the regular Ghost attire is 
a rather large tie pin which con- 
tains a minute electric bulb attached by 
wires to a single flashlight cell carried 
in the pocket. By drawing back my 
head and expanding my chest to the 
fullest, this tiny light is put in position 
to throw a cold, greenish ray upwards, 
highlighting my face in the most ghost- 
ly manner. I turned on the tiny light 
and at the same time gave out with the 
Ghost’s ghastly grin. 
“Haven’t you made some mistake?” 
I inquired in the Ghost’s graveyard 
voice. 


WORLDS 
LARGEST SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 


“The—the Ghost!” The man with 
the gun faded back from me. Joe Har- 
per, coming through the doer, dropped 
a sap on his head, caught the man in 
his arms, shoved him into the room and 
closed the door. 

“That was okay,” I said to Joe as I 
hunted for the light cord. 

“That was perfect,” Joe corrected. 
“Tf we had practiced it, we couldn’t 
have done better.” : 

I found a dangling light cord and 
pulled it. A sickly bulb revealed a 
shabby bedroom, an unmade bed, a 
man’s clothes scattered about. 

The man Joe had tapped on the head 
was thin and tall. His skin was as dark 
as an Indian’s. He had a thick mat of 
black hair which hadn’t been quite thick 
enough to protect him against the blow 
Joe had given him. 

“You heard what he said about Hank 
doublecrossing the boss?” I asked Joe. 
“Tt would seem that Kendle is the boss 
and that Hank shot Kendle but didn’t 
kill him,” 

“What was the matter with Dr. 
Stockbridge then?” Joe asked. “He 
said Kendle was dead. 

“Two explanations for that. Either 
Stockbridge was so drunk he didn’t 
know what he was doing or Stockbridge 
and Kendle are in cahoots. If so, I’ve 
got a pretty good notion what Kendle’s 
racket is. Did I tell you what Standish 
said about there being a lot of illegal 

[Turn Page] 
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traffic in New York—a lot of wanted 
men slipping through the cop dragnet?” 

“You haven’t told me, but I’ve known 
it for a while,” Joe said. “You figure 
Kendle, being in the trucking business, 
would have a chance to work out a 
pretty good system for smuggling the 
crooks to safety zones. What’s the 
Stockbridge angle?” 

“Plastic surgery,” I said. “Stock- 
bridge used to be the best in the game. 
He could fix up the faces of the crim- 
inals so they wouldn’t be recognized.” 

“Why should Hank Roscoe want to 
gun Kendle?” Joe asked. “Unless Ken- 
dle gave him a raw deal.” 

“That’s probably it,” I said. “If Ken- 
dle is running this crooked transport 
system, he’d be in a good way to bleed 
a criminal dry, wouldn’t he? Some of 
them would be inclined to strike back.” 

I began looking around the room, 
picking over Hank Roscoe’s clothes. 
Joe Harper, at the same time, was 
searching the pockets of the man he 
had knocked out. His prolonged “Ah!” 
told me he had found spoils in the form 
of folding money, how much I didn’t 
know and didn’t ask. 


DERNEATH a pair of pants half 

way under the bed, I found a pair 

of shoes. That was what I was looking 

for. You'll remember that the Orestes 

roof had been newly repaired. Tar and 

small pebbles clung to the instep of the 

oxfords Hank Roscoe had worn. There 

was no doubt now but that Roscoe was 

the gunner who had shot at Peter Ken- 
dle. I showed the shoes to Joe. 

“That’s okay,” he said. “But if 
Roscoe was the man who gunned. Ken- 
dle, why did Kendle in his death act 
speak the name Jules?” 

“Maybe,” I said, “he was deliberately 
tossing Andros and Paton a red herring. 
You’re forgetting we think Kendle is 
the man behind the steel hat killings. 
We're basing that upon the fact that 
Gimp Taylor, who was Roscoe’s part- 
ner, winked out the steel hat way. If 
that’s so, then Kendle must have been 


the killer of Andros and Paton, because 
the method, so unusual, would hardly 
occur to two minds at once. _ 

“The motive for killing Paton and 
Andros is obscure, that’s certain, but if 
Kendle pulled it he certainly wouldn’t 
have missed the point of making a fall 
guy out of this Jules Kalkis whom 
Andros and Paton were afraid of any- 
way. Or maybe Kendle actually did 
think it was Jules.” 

Suddenly we heard footsteps on the 
stairs of the tenement. I reached out 
and snatched the pull cord that turned 
out the light. No need for words to Joe. 
He would understand that if the man on 
the stair was Hank Roscoe we were go- 
ing to grab him for the cops. For he 
had tried to kill Kendle and the law 
would want him for attempted murder, 
even if Kendle did turn out to be an 
arch-criminal. 

Joe and I stood on either side of the 
door in the darkness. Footsteps stopped 
outside the door. 

“Indian,” a voice whispered. “Indian, 
we're wasting time. The boss got 
Roscoe. Slipped a tin hat on his head. 
There’s a car waiting outside for us 
now.” 

This wasn’t Hank Roscoe. Roscoe 
had had the misfortune to meet the 
murderer who dealt in steel millinery. 
Outside the door was the sidekick of the 
man who had been waiting to gun 
Roscoe and had had the bad fortune to 
run into the Ghost instead. 

“Okay,” I said hoarsely, my voice 
matching that of the man called Indian 
who was sleeping the sleep of the un- 
just on the floor of the room. “Wait 
till I get the door open.” 

I reached across the door and twisted 
the knob, allowed the door to swing to- 
ward me. 

“Come in,” I invited. 

The man came in. He didn’t have a 
chance. I took him by the throat, let 
him feel the point of my knife in his 
ribs. He couldn’t have uttered a sound 
even if the knife hadn’t terrified him 
into silence. 
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“Bop him,” I said to Joe. 

Joe lifted the man’s hat and laid the 
sap with loving care. I dragged the 
limp figure into the room. Joe closed 
the door, turned on the light. 


HIS time our spider web had netted 

a tall, tow-headed man, slightly 
heavier than myself. He wore a dark 
blue suit and a bright red tie. He hada 
thick, outstanding upper lip, an out- 
thrust lower jaw, one ear that was 
lopped forward while its mate was set 
close to the head. 

“George,” Joe Harper said. 

I looked up, met his discerning black 
eyes. 

“Something going on in that skull of 
yours, George.” 

“I was just thinking how I’d look 
with one lop ear,” I told him. “And the 
boss has a car outside waiting for me.” 

“We'll bore from within, huh?” 

“T will,” I corrected. : 

“TI said something else, George. You 
can fix me up to look like the other guy. 
I’m built a lot more like him than you 
are like the blond guy. And I’ve known 
guys like this all by life. Besides, 
there’s no percentage in just one of us 
turning up. The boss will be expecting 
both Indian and the blond guy. How’s 
this for an imitation of the Indian’s 
lingo?” 

Joe dropped his voice an octave, 
made it husky. It wasn’t good, but 
then it wasn’t bad. 

I took out my pocket makeup kit. 

“You get into Indian’s clothes,” I 
said. “I’ll have to stick to my black 
suit because of the equipment in the 
pockets and the special gimmicks at- 
tached to it. But maybe no one will see 
the difference between the black. suit 
and the blue one the blond man is wear- 
ing.” 

Joe removed his hat regretfully. 

“That’s the only part of it I don’t 
like. Why couldn’t Indian have worn 
a hat?” 

I told Joe his scalp needed a little 
fresh air anyway once in awhile. I was 


anxious to get the makeup work done 
and get started. Somehow I felt that 
this new adventure was going to bring 
us mighty close to Merry White. Either 
that or we were going to wind up be- 
hind the eight ball. 


CHAPTER XVI 
The Masked Man 


HILE Joe and I were 
getting ready to make 
an attempt to meet 
the master criminal 


White, much against 
her will, had accom- 
plished just what Joe 
and I were trying to 
do. At least, she came 
rugged sleep to find herself 
staring into the maddening, immobile 
face that was painted on the criminal’s 
wire mask. 

Merry was on a davenport in a small, 
nicely-furnished living room. It was 
the typical apartment house living room 
—the typical lamps on the typical oc- 
casional tables, the two lounge chairs, 
the davenport with its coffee table. 

The masked man wore a wide 
brimmed hat and a long raincoat. His 
hands were covered with black fabric 
gloves. He was standing at the foot of 
the davenport, his painted eyes looking 
over her. She sat up quickly, put both 
feet on the floor, tugged her skirt down 
over her knees. 

“No reason to be scared,” the masked 
man’s muffled voice spoke to her. “It 
all works down to this. You tell me 
where Stephan Orestes is hiding and 
I'll strike an excellent bargain with 
you.” 

“Where’s Tim?” Merry asked. “If 
you’ve hurt him, PU—TP’ll—” 

The masked man laughed. 

“You're much too small and much teo 
nice to do anything very terrible. So 
don’t threaten. If Tim is that little boy 
who developed chin whiskers, I am 


face to face, Merry - 
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afraid he’s given me the slip. He was 
in charge of some servants of mine who 
were a little clumsy about handling the 
matter. But I find it pleasant to take 
charge of you personally. Now, our 
bargain.” 

“I don’t know anything about Mr. 
Orestes,” Merry said. “You're crazy. 
Just plain crazy.” 

“You and the midget must have been 
working for Orestes,” the masked man 
said. “Otherwise, why would you have 
followed the limping man? Orestes 
would like to kill the limping man be- 
cause he is afraid of him.” 

“Why were you following the limp- 
ing man?” Merry demanded. “Anyway, 
your men were.” 

“Qh,” said the man in the wire mask 
carelessly, “the limping man is desper- 
ately in need of money. He’s been 
thinking I'll give him some.” 

“Hush money!” Merry said. “He 
knows who you are.” 

“He thinks he knows,” the masked 
man said. “No one really knows. I 
have no worry on that score. Some 
even think I’m dead.” 

“He’s Peter Kendle!” Merry’s mind 
pounded. But she kept the knowledge 
to herself. 

“I’m a patient man,” the masked man 
said. “I can wait for your information. 
Until you decide to talk, you won’t get 
anything to eat or drink. And if you 
were to step out of the window, you 
might sprain your pretty ankle. It’s 
twelve stories to the street.” 

The masked man crossed to the door, 
opened it, went out. Merry listened mis- 
erably to the snick of the lock. She let 
her eyes travel from the door around 
the room. Near a door which presum- 
ably led into a bed room, she saw a tele- 
phone. She got up, ran to phone and 
picked it up. The phone was dead. 


NHE went to the windew and looked 
down into the street. If she 
smashed the window and screamed— 
A sharp metallic scraping noise made 
her twist around to face the door. 


Someone was working on the lock. Not 
the masked man. Perhaps the Ghost or 
Joe— 

She ran toward the door, stopped half 
way across the reom. Both hands went 
up to her throat. She could almost feel 
her flesh grow cold with terror. For the 
door swung open, and, standing there, 


was the lean, towering figure of the © 


limping man, his dark face an ugly con- 
tortion, a mask of pain and rage. 

The limping man stepped into the 
room. There was a gun in his hand. 
His ill-fitting suit sagged away from his 
left breast, revealing a dirty white shirt 
that had been darkened with slowly 
seeping blood. 

In spite of his limp, he moved swiftly. 
His left hand seized her wrist. His gun 
drove into her side. 

“You do lak I say,” he whispered. 
“You don’ get killed, maybe. He don’ 
try to kill me now. I got his girl.” 

The limping man dragged Merry to- 


. ward the door. 


rp? 


“No, you don’t understand she 
pleaded. “I’m not his girl. Not the 
masked man’s girl. He’s keeping mea 
prisoner. I don’t like him at all. Not 
any more than you do.” 

“T lak his money. Maybe you lak it, 
too, huh? You his girl. You better 
move fast.” 

And the limping man gouged her 
painfully with the gun. 

With the limping man close beside 
her, they entered an automatic elevator 
that dropped them swiftly down to the 
street floor. At the door of the apart- 
ment building, the limping man made 
Merry stop. He looked out the glass 
door and a slow grin spread across his 
ugly mouth, A car was pulling away 
from the front of the apartment build- 
ing. Behind its wheel Merry thought 
she recognized the man in the wire 
mask. 

“Quick!” 

The limping man urged her through 
the door, hurried her toward a dilapi- 
dated touring car, made her get into the 
front seat with him. The motor started 
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with a roar. The clutch banged in, 
nearly snapping Merry’s neck off, and 
the old wreck rolled down the street 
following the man in the wire mask. 

The apartment where she had been 
held prisoner, Merry knew, was some- 
where in the Bronx. , The man in the 
wire mask was speeding south now and 
the limping man’s wreck followed at a 
safe distance. 

Somewhere on Jackson Avenue, the 
man in the wire mask slowed his car. 
A neon sign to the left glowed on a 
gray-painted brick building that was a 
garage. The man in the wire mask 
turned into the garage drive. 

The limping man braked his car 
across from the garage. 

“Now,” he said, “we wait. Pretty 
soon, maybe, he come out again, eh?” 


CHAPTER XVII 
Traffic in Crooks 


OMPLETED in 
short order was the 
“art work” I had 
done on Joe Harper 
and myself. I simply 
couldn’t get Joe’s hair 
to look like the black 
mat on the skull of 
the man called In- 
dian, nor would all 
the pale pomade in my kit make my 
hair quite as pale as that of the blond 
hood. But in spite of that we were 
pretty good jobs, both of us. 

We tied the two unconscious crooks 
up tightly and left the room of the late 
Hank Roscoe. I say “late” because the 
blond man I was impersonating had an- 
nounced that Hank Roscoe had been 
fitted with one of the boss’ deadly steel 
hats. 

Down in the street, we found that 
there were several cars beside the one 
we had used parked in front of the 
building. One of these was undoubtedly 
waiting for us, but which ene was a 
question, In three of the cars there 
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were one or more men. 

We walked along the row of cars and 
then back. Near the end of the line, a 
squat man with a big paunch and an 
enormous checkered cap pulled over his 
eyes, opened the door of a car and said: 

“Youse guys stupid or something? 
What the hell, Dillon what the hell. 
You find some whiskey up in the ex-Mr. 
Rescoe’s joint?” 

I opened the back door of the car 
for Joe. I got in front with the fat man. 

“You walked right by me once, Dil- 
lon,” the fat man said as he started the 
car. 

“We was mourning the passing of 
Hank Roscoe,” Joe Harper said in his 
version of Indian’s voiee. 

“Okay, okay,” grumbled the fat man. 
“The boss got a job for you, Indian. 
You guys shouldn’t keep him waiting.” 

So the boss had a job for Indian. I 
hoped fervently that the job was some- 
thing that Joe Harper was capable of 
doing. Otherwise, our act was bound 
to flop in the worst way. 

It seems odd that Joe and I must have 
actually passed the car in which Merry 
White was held prisoner by Jules 
Kalkis, the limping man, and yet not 
known it at thé time. I suppose Joe 
and I were too intent on our destination 
to notice the occupants of the cars 
parked along the street. It is doubtful 
if we would have had a chance to recog- 
nize Merry—not at the rate at which 
our car was driven. Certainly Merry 
couldn’t have recognized us in our im- 
personations of Indian and Dillon. 

Our car turned into the wide-open 
door of the Jackson Avenue garage, hit 
a spiral ramp in second gear, climbed 
to the third floor where it was steered 
between stored cars to what looked like 
a steel partition at one end. The fat 
man at the wheel blinked his lights 
three times and a well concealed door in 
the partition rolled upwards. We shot 
through into a portion of the storage 
garage in which there was an odd as- 
sortment of cars. 

I glimpsed a station wagon, an am- 
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bulance, a small bus with the sign 


“CHARTERED” on it, a variety of 
light trucks, a moving van, and a gleam- 
ing new hearse. 


LL this told me that my idea about 
the criminal boss being engaged 
in the transportation of wanted men 
couldn’t be far wrong. This selection of 
cars and trucks hidden in this remote 
section of the garage would have made 
ideal transports for the lads who found 
the law at their heels. Further, I be- 
lieved that the garage was a part of the 
Kendle Trucking and Transport Com- 
pany! 

A corner of the vast room had been 
blocked off with opaque glass parti- 
tions, evidently to serve ‘as an office. It 
was toward this that the fat man hur- 
riedus. He pushed open a door marked 
“PRIVATE” and Joe and I found our- 
selves in the presence of one of the 
greatest criminal geniuses I have ever 
known— the man in the wire mask. 

He wore a wide brim hat, a shape- 
less old rain coat that concealed any- 
thing that was distinctive about his tall 
figure. His mask of wire mesh was a 
work of art. How the appearance of 
the countenance of Napoleon had been 
captured with paint and brush on that 
screening, I donot know. It must have 
been the work of some talented but ob- 
scure artist. 

The man in the wire mask held a tele- 
phone in his hand. A little behind him, 
sitting at a desk, was Dr. Stockbridge, 
also at a phone. Stockbridge’s eyes 
were as shifty as ever. His nose was just 
as red. There were unhealthy splotches 
of color on his cheeks, but he wasn’t 
drunk, 

Stockbridge was speaking over the 
phone: 

“Lefty, this is a pal, see. This is a 
straight tip. Some damned stoolly 
sung to the cops about where you're 
hanging out: You've got to lam.” 

Stockbridge hung up without waiting 
for a reply. And then I witnessed a 
most interesting scene—the most 


‘gasped. 


unique I have ever come across in any 
racket. Here Stockbridge was evidently 
tipping off some crook that the police 
were on his trail. And at almost the 
same time and in the same mysterious 
manner the man in the wire mask called 
police headquarters and quietly in- 
formed the police where this same 
Lefty could be found. 

The man in the wire mask hung up 
as soon as he had given his tip-off. He 
turned to Stockbridge. 

“Doc, have the radio man get on the 
police wave and report to me exactly 
what goes on in the chase after Lefty 
McKay. Put a man in a milk truck, 
have him go over to Lefty’s hideout and 
be ready to pick Lefty up if the going 
gets tough. Lefty’s to be got here some- 
way—brought here in the milk truck or 
driven to us for help by the cops. He’s 
carrying a hundred thousand dollars in 
swag from that bank job, and I’m go- 
ing after seventy-five percent of it.” 

“Seventy-five percent!” Stockbridge 
“You're squeezing too hard, 
chief. You'll kill the racket.” 

“It ought to be worth that much to 
Lefty,” the man in the mask said. “He 
shot down one of the guards. For him 
its the bargain we make or the chair. 
And if he doesn’t like it—”’ The boss 
shrugged. 

“Tf he don’t like it,” the fat man who 
had driven Joe and I to the garage con- 
cluded, “you take all the swag and leave 
Lefty under a tin hat. That sure is one 
swell new wrinkle, Boss. Shoulda used 
it long ago. It sure makes em come 
across.” 


TOCKBRIDGE shook his head as 
he started for the door. 

“You're killing the racket, Boss.” 

“Shut up!” the man in the wire mask 
said. “You’re killing yourself, Doc.” 

Stockbridge hurried from the room. 

I understoad how the racket was be- 
ing worked. Cops and robbers were 
pitted one against the other until things 
got so tough for the crooks they had 
to come to Wire-Mask for help. Then 
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Wire-Mask got most of their swag. 
Why, the system must have em- 
ployed a net-work of stool pigeons, 


tapped in on the police radio calls, and. 


yet kept in close touch with the under- 
world grapevine. 

But a racket like that, as played by 
the man in the wire mask, couldn’t last. 
No wonder people wanted Kendle dead, 
if Kendle it was. Perhaps only fear of 
the man and his deadly steel hats now 
kept his system in order. Stockbridge, 
who must have been a handy accessory 
with his knowledge of plastic surgery, 
was entirely right. Wire-Mask was kill- 
ing his racket. The whole elaborate 
structure would crumble beneath him. 
Or perhaps Joe Harper and I could put 
a sudden end to it all before that time 
came. 

Only the fact that Merry White was 
in this man’s power prevented me from 
risking an attempt to take the man in 
the wire mask then and there. Fool- 
hardy move that would have been! He 
must have had scores of men working 
for him—criminals who had sought 
safety with him for a price, only to find 
themselves slaves of his power. 

“Sit down, Indian, Dillon, Fats,” 
Wire-Mask said. “As you know, I’ve 
taken care of Roscoe. He'll take no 
more pot-shots at me. There remains 
only one to attend to Stephan Orestes.” 

I watched the gloved hands of the 
master crook clench slowly. And then, 
with a display of sudden energy, he 
sprang to his desk and pushed a button 
on a call box. A light glowed. The 
muffled voice behind the mask ordered: 

“Send Hauff in here.” 

Wire-Mask turned on Joe Harper. 
Hidden eyes examined Joe critically. 
Was our trickery about to be dis- 
covered? Joe Harper, ordinarily as cool 
a man as any I’ve known, moved un- 
comfortably in his chair. 

“Tll have a job for you, Indian,” 
Wire-Mask said. “Just as soon as we’re 
through with certain other details.” 

“Okay,” Joe said. 

And my heart picked up double 


speed. Because if Joe’s imitation of 
Indian’s voice had been passable when 
we had started this adventure it cer- 
tainly wasn’t now. Now it sounded a 
whole lot more like Joe Harper’s voice 
than Indian’s! 

_But the man in the wire mask had his 
attention drawn to the door at that mo- 
ment. A man I presumed to be Hauff 
entered. 


AUFF appeared to be one of those 

peculiar combinations of beef and 
brains infrequently encountered. While 
he had the figure of a giant ape, remark- 
able intelligence gleamed in his eyes. 

Wire-Mask said to Hauff: “Any- 
thing on Orestes?” 

“The works,” said Hauff. “The 
whole works. -I got one of them private 
dicks Orestes stacks up around him. [I 
offered him the five hunert bucks you 
gave me for the bribe and he came 
across.” 

“Good!” Wire-Mask leaned across 
his desk and rubbed his gloved hands. 
“Give out with it.” 

“Orestes is holed in at the Majestic 
Hotel on West Forty-second Street. 
Tomorrow night, midnight, he goes to 
his yacht anchored at pier sixty-four. 
And he skips the country.” 

“Does he now,” Wire-Mask said, 

He opened a map of New York on his 
desk. I stood up, apparently to pull an 
ash tray over toward my chair, but 
actually to get a look at the map. The 
map was covered with a network of red 
lines. 

“That’s bad,” Wire-Mask said, “Only 
one possible place— However, we'll 
make it.” He raised his head. “Hauff.” 

“Yeah, chief?” 

“The dick who squealed for a price— 
you slit his throat, huh?” 

“T strangled him, chief,” Hauff said 
proudly. “Wit’ me bare mits. You 
gotta do that when a guy squawks. I 
figure he’d squawk to somebody about 
the dope I'd bought from him if I 


‘didn’t.” 


“And you didn’t leave five hundred 
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dollars with the corpse, did you?” 

Hauff squirmed in his chair. 

“Boss, the guy was dead. Hell, he 
couldn’t use the dough, could he?” 

“But you could, huh?” 

“Sure.” Hauff grinned. 

The man in the wire mask tapped the 
top of his desk. 

“Count it out, Hauff.” 

“The dough? Listen, I croaked the 
guy for you. I got the information, 
didn’t I? How about my cut?” : 

The man in the wire mask came 
around the desk fast. His black gloved 
right fist connected sharply with the 
chin of Hauff. Hauff was a big man, 
heavy. But he went over backwards in 
his chair and got up shaking. 

“Hand over that money,” Wire-Mask 
said. “I need every damned bill I can 
get my hands on. Every damned bill!” 

Hauff handed over the money. But 
if his hands paid the master in money, 
his eyes paid him in hate. 

Stockbridge was right. Wire-Mask 
was killing the racket. 

“And now, Indian,” Wire-Mask said 
when Hauff had left the office, “about 
that little job—” 


HE high-pitched whine of a motor 

car transmission, the roar of a pow- 
erful motor, the noise of the steel plate 
door rolling up, cut through Wire- 
Mask’s words. A black car rolled to 
the very door of the office. I saw Wire- 
Mask’s right hand jerk up to his shoul- 
der and poise for a gun draw. 

A man got out of the black car, burst 
through the office door. He was carry- 
ing a plump leather bag. He was a 
good-looking man in a Satanic sort of 
way—good-looking, but hard from the 
toes of his polished black shoes to the 
lumps of green jade he used for eyes. 

‘Well, Lefty McKay, what brings 
you here at this hour?” Wire-Mask 
‘asked. But there wasn’t a doubt in my 
mind but what he knew. Hadn’t he 
personally tipped off the cops as to 
Bank Bandit McKay’s hiding place? 

“The cops, damn ’em. I cleared out 


just in time. You gotta get me to the 
Coast. You gotta fix my face, see? I 
killed a guy. Some damn fool guard at 
the bank had the guts to pull a gun on 
me. I had to knock him off. It’s the 
chair if I’m caught. You got to move 
me.” 

Wire-Mask rubbed his hands. 

“That’s what I’m here for, Lefty, my 
boy. And the price for the complete 
service, like the undertakers say, is just 
seventy-five grand!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Death Penalty 


OU’RE very funny,” 
Lefty said. “Sev- 
enty-five grand. 
That’s a joke.” 

“Oh, don’t get me 
wrong,” the man in 
the wire mask said. 
“Ym not joking. 
That’s my price. Sev- 
enty-five grand for 

your life—that’s really not so high, 

unless you’re awfully damn modest 
about your worth.” 

It took Lefty McKay just a little time 
to grasp the fact that Wire-Mask was 
absolutely serious. And then the color 
started to creep into his face. I saw his 
hand make two false starts up toward 
his shoulder holster. 

“Why, you dirty damned robber! I 
won't pay it. I haven’t got it. If I did 
have it, I still wouldn’t pay it.” 

“You've got it, all right,’ Wire-Mask 
said. “Right in that bag. I could take 
all of it if I wasnt a square-shooter.” 

The man in the wire mask coolly 
touched a button on his inter-office com- 
munication telephone. I heard Dr. 
Stockbridge answer. 

“Prepare to give Lefty McKay a new 
face, Doc,” the man in the wire mask 
ordered. “We'll move him with the 
bandages on his face and in the ambu- 
lance. We can even get him a police 
escort out of town if he wants it.” 
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“I said nothing doing,” Lefty said. 
“Not for any seventy-five grand.” 

“Tf you don’t act nice, we can move 
you in a hearse instead of the ambu- 
lance,” the master criminal said. He 
came around his desk and took Lefty’s 
bag out of Lefty’s hand. There wasn’t 
anything McKay could do about it be- 
cause the fat man who had driven Joe 
and me to the garage had a gun in 
Lefty’s back. 

Wire-Mask sat down, coolly opened 
the bag, counted out greenbacks which 
he transferred from the bag into a brief 
case. 

“That’s my cut, Lefty,” he said. 
“And we'll have you out on the Coast 
with a new face and twenty-five grand 
in your pocket in about forty-eight 
hours.” 

Lefty’s body trembled with violent 
rage, 

“You can’t do this to me,” he said 
hoarsely. “Take most of my dough like 
that. Damn it, I’ll get you for this!” 

“You're wrong,” the man in the wire 
mask said. “I have done it to you, and 
you won’t get me for anything.” 

And then Dr. Stockbridge came in 
with two gunmen, and Lefty was taken 
out of the room. 

The criminal chief went to a long 
steel cabinet which he opened. From 
it he took a canvas bag and a sub- 
machine gun. He tossed the canvas 
bag to the floor at Joe Harper’s feet. 
The contents of the bag gave out a 
metallic clatter. The man in the wire 


mask nursed the machine gun in the 
crogk of his arm. 

“T’ve had the misfortune to lose the 
combination to my safe, Indian. Since 
you're the best safe man in the city, you 
open it for me.” 


OE HARPER gulped. He knew 

as well as I did that his last attempt 
to impersonate Indian’s voice had been 
a washout. Furthermore, although Joe 
had lived by many different professions, 
he had never cracked a safe. 

Joe looked at the man in the wire 
mask and shook his head. 

“No?” Wire-Mask asked. “No what, 
Indian. Are you going to open my safe 
for me or aren’t you?” 

“Sure,” Joecroaked, “I'll do it.” 

The man in the wire mask gestured 
toward a steel door built into the wall. 

“Get busy, Indian. That’s your own 
kit of tools on the floor.” 

Joe lighted a cigarette with hands 
that trembled. He picked up the bag 
of tools and swaggered over to the safe. 
My pulse ticked more rapidly. Joe had 
nerve enough to bluff through almost 
any situation, but here was a place 
where bluffing wasn’t going to do him 
much good. If I had heen called on 
to open the safe I could-at least have 
made a pretty good stab at it. I know 
something about the structure of the 
lock, though this appeared to be an ex- 
ceptionally strong safe. But Joe didn’t 
seem to know where to start. There 
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was something strange here. Even if 
Wire-Mask had lost the combination, 
didn’t he remember it? Or was he just 
testing out a suspicion, and playing 
with Joe as a cat plays with a mouse? 

Bewilderedly, Joe’s eyes wandered 
over the outlay of tools—punches, lead 
hammers, electric drill, wrecking bar, 
ripper. He finally selected an electric 
drill, put the point of it against the door 
of the safe, started the motor, and 
drilled a hole. The drill went through 
eventually and Joe tried the safe handle. 
Nothing happened. The thing was as 
strong as ever. 

joe picked up a kad mallet and beat 
en the handle until the lead was out of 
shape and finally the handle broke off. 

“Having a little trouble, Indian?” the 
man in the wire mask asked. “I was 
afratd you would.” 

“You've got to use soup on a job like 
this,” Joe said. His voice was still cool 
and steady, tut it had slipped a long 
way from Indian’s husky tones. 

“No, you don’t have to use soup,” 
the chief said. “Indian wouldn’t have 
to, anyway.” 

He stepped up to Joe and wiped a 
finger along the side of Joe’s cheek. Joe 
sprang back, stared at the smear of dark 
brown grease paint that showed on the 
master crimimal’s finger. The nose of 
the tommy gun in the chief's hand came 
up. 
“What kind of a rat are you?” the 
man in the wire mask asked Joe. “A 
while ago, when you spoke, I didn’t 
think it was Indian speaking. An im- 
postor, huh? A dirty cop spy, huh? 
Did you ever wonder how you'd look 
with your head shaved and a steel hat 
hanging down over your ears?” 

“Boss,” I said. 

The hidden eyes were on me. I could 
feel them meet my gaze. 

“Boss, do you know who this guy is? 
Do you knew who he must be, if he can 
impersonate Indian that well?” 

“Who, Dillon?” 

“Why,” I said, “he’s a guy I’ve got 
an old scoré to settle with. I’d like to 


handle him personally. He must be the 
Ghost!” 

My idea, of course, was simply to 
keep my own nose clean, get the job of 
executing Joe, and then ease Joe out of 
the mess he was in as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

“Sorry to deprive you of the pleasure, 
Dillon, but I always attend to such 
matters personally and alone. Feats, 
let’s have handcuffs for the Ghost.” 

And then I let my knife drop into 
my right hand. If I could kill this con- 
fessed murderer who employed the 
steel hats as his murder weapon, I was 
taking the short way to justice, saving 
money for the state, saving Joe Harper 
also. 

I don’t suppose I ever threw a knife 
more swiftly nor mote accurately. Don 
Avigne of the circus, who had been my 
teacher, would have been proud of the 
job. Before either the criminal chief or 
his fat henchman knew what was going 
on, that knife was winging with the 
speed of light straight toward the heart 
of the man in the wire mask! 

But even as the knife struck, stuck 
into the chest of the master criminal, 
the man in the wire mask brought his 
sub-machine gun up to the level of my 
belly. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Steel Hats for Two 


GAINST the wall, the 
muzzle of the ma- 
chine gun drove me. 
Joe Harper lunged at 
Wire-Mask from the 
other side, came up 
hard against the man 
called Fats. Joe had 
his gun out and he 

could see it was go- 

ing to be death for him or Fats, so he 
let his gun speak. 

Fats went down on his knees and 
then collapsed all the way. Wire-Mask 
swung his Tommy gun and I fully ex- 
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pected to hear its deadly chatter. Joe 
thought this was the finish too, and if 
he was going to go out he was deter- 
mined to take Wire-Mask along with 
him. I could see that in the set of Joe’s 
jaw and the glint in his eyes. And 
I knew that if this was the show-down, 
the play could end only one way— 
something like Hamlet. Everybody 
was going to go over into the Great 
Guess except the man behind that sub- 
gun. Because Wire-Mask was almost 
invulnerable. 

You see, he carried my knife in 
his chest, and yet his coat front didn’t 
show a sign of blood nor did his move- 
ments indicate that he felt any pain. 
This just wasn’t the time for a show- 
down. This was the place to be meek 
and hope to heaven that the earth you 
inherited by being meek didn’t happen 
to be six feet below the sod. 

“Drop your gun!” I cracked at Joe as 
the threatening sweep of the criminal’s 
machine gun covered both of us. 

And Joe dropped his gun. He stood 
there, looking at me, wondering, hop- 
ing that I saw out of this. I thought 
I did. When the man in the wire mask 
said that he attended to his tin hat kill- 
ings personally and alone, I thought 
then that our chance to grab him might 
be well pushed into the future a little 
way. 

Henchmen of the man in the wire 
mask poured into the room, brought by 
the sound of Joe’s shot. Wire-Mask 
issued crisp orders. Joe and I were 
handcuffed. The wounded and prob- 
ably dying fat man was taken from the 
room. Wire-Mask pulled my knife from 
his chest and put it down on the top of 
his desk. 

“T’ve always worried a little bit about 
some sudden attempt to end my ca- 
reer,” he said. “And so I take the trou- 
ble to spend most of my life behind a 
bullet proof vest. I think as soon as 
I’ve found someone to open my safe, 
we'll try a pair of steel hats on you two 
and go for a nice long ride.” 

At the points of guns, Joe and I were 


taken from the office, and stood up 
against a wall like spies before a firing 
squad, except that our wait for eternity 
was to be longer. A truck that bore 
the name of a poultry concern was 
driven up in front of us, and I guessed 
that this was to be our conveyance to 
the spot of our execution. 

Soon I heard someone in the chief’s 
office working on the safe. He was 
doing what Joe should have done— 
hammering off the dial and punching 
out the lock. Ten minutes later, the 
chief came out of his office carrying 
two bulging bags which he put into 
the front seat of the truck. 


OE and I were forced into the back 

of the truck. It was a dark and 

dirty place to ride in, for it had evi- 

dently been used to carry live poultry. 

The slightest movement inside sent 

dirty feathers up from the floor or 
snowing down from the walls. 

Handcuffs snapped around our an- 
kles linked us to chains attached to the 
floor of the truck. The criminal chief’s 
henchmen left the truck and closed the 
door after them. 

“This is a hell of a note,” Joe mut- 
tered. 

“It’s better than the two of us getting 
shot to pieces by that Tommy gun in 
Wire-Mask’s office. That’s the way it 
would have ended if we’d tried any- 
thing there.” 

The motor of the truck started. I 
was thankful for the noise. Joe and I 
could talk without running the risk of 
the man in the wire mask overhearing 
us. The driver of the truck had to be 
the man in the wire mask. He wouldn’t 
have trusted anybody with those 
money bags. 

“What's the idea of this opening of 
the safe?” Joe asked. “At first I thought 
it was just a tryout to see if I was the 
guy I was cracked up to be.” 

“What do you think?” I asked him. 
“Do you figure a man as crazy after 
money as this criminal, would forget 


the combination to his safe?” ; 
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Se ae don’ t gine that way at all. But 
he’s Kendle, isn’t he?” : 
“I don’t know,” I said. “I don’t 
think so. Not anymore. I don’t know 
who he is. But we'll find out, Joe. Don’t 
worry. We'll find out.” 

The truck was spiraling down the 
ramp at a cautious pace. We didn’t 
know which direction we were going, 
but our destination was death. 

“Listen,” Joe said, “you can get out 
of these cuffs easy enough, can’t you?” 

“Perhaps,” I said. “They seem to be 
regular Bean Pattern bracelets. 
Watch.” : 

I raised my hands above my head, 
brought both wrists down with all my 
strength to a point just above my right 
knee. There, strapped to my leg be- 
neath the trouser leg, I wore a lead 
plate. All escape artists who permit 
any kind of cuff to be put on them, wear 
a plate of this type. A blow to the plate 
is very much like a blow from a sledge 
hammer. It breaks the pins of the cuffs. 
The big disadvantage to this method in 
a stage trick is that there isn’t such a 


lot of mystery about it—the cuffs are 


obviously forced open by a blow. 

However, I didn’t care particularly 
to mystify the man in the wire mask. 
The main object was to get rid of the 
cuffs. 

“Yes,” I said to Joe, “I can get out 
of the cuffs all right.” And I dropped 
the broken handcuffs from my wrists. 

“What about me?” Joe asked. “I 
like a hat all right, but I’m not nuts 
about one made of steel. I don’t hap- 
pen to have any lead plate strapped to 
my leg, either.” 


REACHED into my vest pocket 
and brought out what is known 
among handcuff kings as a “Bean feke.” 
I always carry several types of fekes 


to open various types of cuffs. This— 


particular device consisted of a flat 
strip of steel, beautifully made and 
hardened—a product of the George 
_ Chance Magic Shop, as a matter of fact. 
The plate was the exact width of the 


“opening in the lock of the Bean hand- 


cuff. I don’t mean the keyhole, but 
that portion of the lock which receives 
the toothed jaw of the handcuff. 

This steel plate was slotted in the 
middle to form a fork. With this feke 
in my hand, I bent over the cuffs that 
anchored me to the floor. The bumping 
of the truck made the job difficult, but 
finally I got the forked end of the plate 
into the small opening just above the 
point where the saw-tooth half of the 
cuff enters the lock. Once in place, the 
fork wedged down the lock so that a 
good strong pull brought the jaws 
apart. 

No ordinary strip of steel will do the 


trick. It must be specially made and 


perfect. 

“Remember,” I said to Joe as I went 
to work with the feke to remove his 
manacles, “we put these back on. Not 
lock them, of course, but just have them 
on so that the killer will get the idea 
we're still at his mercy. I want to see 
how he works those electrocutions.” 

“Sounds like famous last words to 

e,” Joe said. “If you think I’m going 
to sit here and fry in a steel hat just so 
you can deduce how it was done—” 

“Nuts!” I cut in. “Does going to 
your own funeral always affect you 
this way?” 

Joe laughed harshly. “This is the 
first time I’ve ever gone to my own 
funeral.” 

I knew why he was cracking wise. 
I never knew a brave man yet who 
wouldn’t pull a joke or take time for an 
ironical laugh when he was about to 
face some crucial test. And with or 
without handcuffs, there was no deny- 
ing we were still in a jam. If Wire- 
Mask brought his Tommy gun into the 
truck, neither agility nor magic could 
save us. As to the steel hat death, we 


didn’t know but what that was some- 


thing that struck with the swiftness of 
lightning. We didn’t know what we 
were up against. : 

Back on the floor of the truck, ‘Joe 
and I tried to arrange our manacies so 
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we would have the appearance of help- 
lessness. Neither of us had anything 
in the way of conventional weapons, 
for Wire-Mask’s mob had searched us 
carefully. The few magical tricks that 
were left to me which had gone unde- 
tected weren’t going to be an awful lot 
of help against a machine gun—if the 
killer had his gun tucked under his arm 
when he came into the truck to finish 
us off. 


ee O wonder,” Joe said, “that the 

crooked boys have been giv- 
ing the cops the horse laugh these days, 
with a transportation system like Ken- 
die’s working for them.” 

“Working them—not working for 
them,” I said. “This smart killer is 
chucking out of that racket, don’t you 
see? He’s played the game too tough, 
squeezed the wanted men too hard, 
taken most of their loot. He must have 
almost as many enemies in the under- 


world as the Ghost. Like any other - 


business—I mean legitimate business— 
you’ve got to give value received or 
you can’t stay in business.” 

“Yeah,” Joe said, “that’s what I used 
to tell °em when I was pitching life- 
time guaranteed fountain pens for two 
bits!” He snickered. “Ghost, those 
weren't such bad pens for two bits, 
were they?” 

“Are your past sins troubling you 
now that you're approaching the sup- 
posed end of your existence?” I asked 
him, 

Joe laughed. “I’d trade my chances 
for a harp for a cigarette right now. 
My conscience is clear.” 

And then we sensed a slowing up of 
the truck. Worn brake bands squealed 
against polished drums. Joe asked if 
this was as far as we went. I didn’t 
say anything. I was trying to map out 
a program of action. 

“Listen, Joe,” I said, “if he comes in 
here with that Tommy gun, we lie per- 
fectly still. He'll try and put steel hats 
on us probably. We'll let him. Then 
when he gets near to me, I’ll grab the 


barrel of the Tommy gun and try to get 
it pointed at something that isn’t flesh 
and blood. If you get a crack at the 
guy, let him have it at the back of the 
head.” 

“A rabbit punch,” Joe said. “The 
back of his neck seems to be about the 
only place that isn’t protected.” 

I heard gravel scuff beneath the 
wheels of the truck. It came to a stop 
and the floor beneath us slanted to the 


right. It seemed we had pulled over to 
the shoulder of the road. The motor of 
the truck was left idling. 

Footsteps. My heart drummed 
faster. The electrical death which had 
baffled the police and puzzled me no 
less than them, was about to be demon- 
strated to us. And on us. 

The rear door of the truck epened. I 
rolled my eyes as far to the right as pes- 
sible, saw the figure of the man in the 
wire mask outlined against the dim 
night glow. As I had feared, he had his 
gun nestled under his arm. 

“The Tommy,” Joe whispered. 

In his right hand, the man carried 
two war helmets and what appeared to 
be a coil of wire. He stepped into the 
truck body, stood there a moment, 
brushed his hand over his wire mesh 
mask, and sneezed violently. 

He came over to where we were, 
dropped a helmet on my head. There 
wasn’t any lining in the steel hat, so 
naturally it dropped down over my 
eyes. I shook my head a Kittle, rolled 
the hat back so I could see. Joe had a 
hat on his head. In the light of a small 
flash, the masked man was uncoiling 
wire. The end of the wire had a clip 
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on it. This, I suppose, would be at- 
tached to the steel hats. 


EN, very suddenly in fact, Joe 
and I got a stay of execution. Head- 
lights from a car beamed through the 
open back door of the chicken truck. 
“The man in the mask sneezed again, 
cursed, moved to the door of the truck 
and looked out. Too late he pulled the 
door toward him to shut out the light. 
Too late, because in that flash of direct 
illumination, I saw clearly the gun he 
was nursing. And it wasn’t a sub- 
machine gun! 
Right then I didn’t know what it was. 
_ On the muzzle of the thing was a large 
cylinder about five inches in diameter. 
It was fitted to the muzzle like a si- 
lencer. But if it was a silencer, it was 


of a type utterly foreign to me. Some- . 


how, I connected that gun with the 
electrical deaths. 

I leaped to my feet, shook the hand- 
cuffs from my wrists, put both hands 
up to grasp the brim of my steel hat. 
What irony if it was a steel hat that 
knocked the killer out! But as I sprang 
at the man in the wire mask, the car, 
the headlights of which had been bor- 
ing steadily down on the chicken truck, 
rammed into the rear of the truck! 

I glimpsed the masked man as he 
pitched sideways through the back 
door of the truck, but the glimpse I got 
was short because the jolt had me go- 
ing down on my face. When I hit the 
floor, my forehead hit the helmet that 
was in my hands. It wasn’t enough to 
knock me out, but I was groggy as I got 
to my feet and staggered to the door of 
the truck. 

Joe Harper must have had better 
luck. He was out of the truck. I saw 
him try a necktie tackle on a man who 
was getting out of the car that had hit 

us. And as I got out of the truck, look- 
ing for the man in the wire mask, I saw 
a girl get out of the car behind us. And 
suddenly I forgot all ut the man in 
the wire mask. 

The girl was Merry White. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Picture of a Corpse 


ERRY was running 
across the concrete 
highway as fast as 
slender legs could 
carry her and I was 
after her. Had there 
been enough light to 
see, she wouldn’t 

AG have recognized me 

: - in the disguise of 

the Hiobeter Dillon. She passed the 

center stripe of the road and I was 
about three yards behind her. But by 

the time she reached the other side I 

could reach out and grasp her shoulder. 

“Merry!” And as I called her by 
name, my voice became once more the 
voice of George Chance. 

Merry turned. Her lips were parted. 
Her greenish eyes glinted in the light 
from the truck. 

_ “Darling! Darling, it’s really you?” 

She threw herself into my arms. 

And that would have made a very 
nice fade-out. It very nearly was ail 
of that—a sort of permanent fade-out. 
For at that moment a machine gun be- 
gan to talk to us from the truck. 

I keeled over to the right, hitting the 
ground and pulling Merry beneath me. 
Bullets sprayed about us, dug gravel 
and earth from the shoulder as we 
rolled together toward the ditch at the 
side of the shoulder. Somehow, our 
bodies found the top of that embank- 
men at the same time the man in the 
mask found our range. We tumbled 
down into the ditch to listen one breath- 
less moment to the whine of bullets 
passing over our heads. And then I 
remembered Joe Harper. 

As I climbed toward the top of the 
embankment, the machine gun stopped 
firing and the truck motor speeded up. 
Merry seized my coat from behind. 

“Darling, you'll get yourself killed!” 
she sobbed. 

I looked over the top of the embank- 
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ment. The truck was rolling down the 
road—rolling rather crazily, for the 
masked man at the wheel was trying 
to steer and operate his Tommy gun at 
the same time. 

There was a finel volley of slugs be- 
fore the truck was out of range. Then 
I climbed to the road with Merry after 
me and looked after the ironically 
winking headlights. ; 

Merry and I started over toward the 
battered wreck of a car that had 
bumped into the chicken truck. Merry 
was saying: 

“We don’t want to go back there, 
dear. It’s the limping man. I’ve been 
with him most of the evening. He’s 
silly in the head, and besides he can’t 
speak English and'I. don’t like him at 
all.” 

“T don’t think he’ll bother you,” I 
said. For from what I could see in the 
one light that remained functioning on 
the car, that was Joe Harper sitting 
on top of the limping man at the side 
of the car. The limping man wasn’t 
doing anything about it. In fact, Joe 
was smoking that cigarette he would 
have traded paradise to get. 

“That,” said Joe drily as Merry and 
I approached, “was no machine gun. 
That was my grandma’s egg beater she 
brought over on the Mayflower.” 


pete HARPER!” Merry gasped. 
“You look like an Indian.” 

Joe grinned wearily. 

“JT don’t seem to be able to sound like 
one,” he said. ‘“What’s this I’m sitting 
on? I’m too damned tired of all this 
racket to bother to look.” 

“You're sitting on Mr. Jules Kalkis 
or I’ve missed a guess,” I told him. 
“But Joe, do you realize Wire-Mask 
has just slipped through our fingers?” 

“Hush, Ghost! Don’t ever mention 
it. We actually had the guy when this 
jalopy crashed into us. What was that 
the guy used if it wasn’t a machine gun? 
You distinctly told me it wasn’t a ma- 
chine gun. Was that just a psycho- 
logical effect to pull up the pants of 
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my courage or something?” 

“The gun he had when he came into 
the back of the truck to kill us was no 
machine gun. His machine gun was 
parked in the front seat. Merry, what 
the devil was Kalkis doing, following 
the masked man around?” 

“He wanted hush money for some- 
thing,” Merry said. “He thought he 
knew who the masked man was, but 
the masked man said nobody knew who 
he was.” 

“T think he’s right,” I said. “Because 
Joe and I have been figuring he was 
Kendle. Now, I’ve decided he isn’t 
Kendle. Kendle would have known 
the combination to his own safe.” 

“But who am I?” Merry asked. “The 
masked man thought Tim and I were 
agents of Orestes. The limping man 
thought I was the masked man’s girl 
friend. The limping man was carrying 
me around as a hostage so that the boss 
killer wouldn’t shoot at him or some- 
thing. It’s awful, because I don’t want 
to be anybody but Merry White. 

“Unless,” she added a little wistfully, 
pressing close to me, “it would be Mrs. 
George Ghost Chance.” 

“Nice night for love stuff,” Joe said, 
“but this is too far from the bright 
lights for me. If this jalopy wasn’t 
wrecked, I’d like to drive down to 
Times Square and see life again.” 

I looked at the dark horizon, illumi- 
nated by the distant lights of Manhat- 
tan. Against the gray sky, I saw two 
structures like radio towers standing 
alone in the field at the side of the road. 
Heavy wire cables made parallel lines 
against the sky. It’s an odd thing, but 
that look at the sky marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the case, and the 
solution to the death-mystery of the 
iron hats. 

The limping man’s jalopy was about 
as unconscious as its owner, we dis- 
covered. Joe, it seems, had lit into the 
limping man with both fists, and Mr. 
Jules Kalkis, if that was the man’s 
name, had taken much the worst of it. 

There was only one explanation for 


masked killer’s sodden ath away 
from the scene that was to have been 
marked by another of his steel hat kill- 
ings. He thought that the car that had 
followed him—the car of the limping 
man—was filled with cops. And above 
all things, the masked man wanted to 
get away with that money which he 
had taken from Kendle’s safe and from 
_ Lefty McKay, one of the bandits his 
racket had swindled. 


.S for Joe, Merry and me, we 
walked nearly a mile to the near- 
est house, got the inhabitants out of 
bed at three in the morning, telephoned 
Commissioner Standish. We suggested 
that he send cops to raid Kendle’s ga- 
rage on Jackson Avenue at once. And 
perhaps he would put an end to the 
leak in the police dragnet. 

Then we took our captive, Jules Kal- 
kis, who was beginning to show signs 
of consciousness, rented a car, drove 
into town, and straight to police head- 
‘quarters where Ned Standish awaited 
us. 

We couldn’t get anything out of Kal- 
kis, no matter how we questioned him. 
He kept repeating in his broken Eng- 
lish that he was a poor man who didn’t 


_ mean any harm but that he had to have 


money and he wished people would 
stop shooting at him. 
And when we’d ask him who was 


shooting at him, he would simply say: 


“Novpaklos!” 

Standish’s hard, close-set ‘eyes met 
mine. He stroked his carefully trimmed 
moustache. 

“What does he mean?” 

“It’s Greek to me,” Merry said. 

“T think you’re right, Merry,” I said. 
“T think it’s Greek to everybody, in- 
cluding a Greek. Standish, you’d better 
get a Greek interpreter somewhere. 
‘Maybe Kalkis can make himself under- 


stood. In the meantime, I’d like to see © 


that photo that Ronald Wick took the 
night Peter Kendle was shot. Have 


you got it?” 


Standish nodded, smiled a little. 


“Magnus ¢ says it’s the only evic lence = 
there is to show that he wasn’t lying _ 
about Kendle turning up as a corpse. 
But it doesn’t prove that Kendle was | 
really dead. It’s just a photo of Ken- © 
dle’s legs sticking out over the edge of 
the couch, with John Magnus. stealing 
most of the show.” 

Standish opened a drawer of his desk 
and took out a photo print. As Standish 
said, it was excellent of Inspector John 
Magnus. But all you see of the sup- 
posed corpse of Kendle was the edge of 
his silk dressing gown, his trousered 
legs from the knees down. And Ken- 
dle’s shoes. That was the important 
thing. The photo showed the bottom 
of Kendle’s shoes. Something on the 
heels had reflected light and caused a 
little blur on the film. 

I pointed to the blur and asked 
Standish what it was. 

“Something metallic.” 

“Looks like he wore taps for dance,” 
Merry said, bending over the photo. 

“Heel plates,” I said. “And why 
would a man of Kendle’s means care 
about whether or not his shoes ran 
down at the heels?” 

“Maybe he was Scotch,” Standish 
said. 

“On the contrary,” I said, “I think he 
was Greek. Ned, that picture is the 
picture of a corpse. Kendle is dead.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
Murderers Magic 


OE HARPER drove 
Merry White to her 
apartment. After that - 
he was to turn in at 
the rectory and wait 
until he heard from 
me. I spent those 
gray hours of the 
early morning in 
Standish’s office, hav- 
ing once more put on the disguise that 
associated me with the alias of Dr. 
Stacey. 
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The first thing I wanted from the po- 
lice records was a map of New York 
put out by the electrical utilities, show- 
ing all the high voltage lines in the city. 
After I had looked at it for some time, 
I began placing “X” marks on the map 
where the various steel hat killings had 
taken place. 

“You see, Ned,” I explained, “An- 
dros got his in his apartment. See, 
there’s a high-tension line on the map 
which must go right back of the build- 
ing. And Paton died in Empire City 
Park, not far from the high-line that is 
needed for that street car line right 
there.” And I indicated the spot on the 
map. 

Standish added another penciled “X” 
to the map. 

“That,” he said, “is where we found 
Gimp Taylor’s body over in Jamaica.” 

“And there,” and I made another 
mark, “is where Joe and I were to have 
gotten our everlastings. The killer 
uses those high-lines to electrocute his 
victims.” 

“But the lines aren’t accessable!” 
Standish objected. “He can’t just plug 
into a hundred thousand volts.” 

“He does, though,” I insisted. “But 
what I’m getting at is that this map 
enables us to tell where he will attempt 
to kill Stephan Orestes. Orestes is 
next on his list. Orestes is staying over 
here”—again referring to the map—“in 
the Hotel Majestic. Tonight, he is to 
sneak over to his yacht and skip the 
country because he’s got the idea that 
this Jules Kalkis is out to kill him. Of 
course it’s really Wire-Mask who will 
try to kill him.” 

“We'd better put men in Orestes’ ho- 
tel to guard him,” Standish said. 

“Not if you want to catch Wire- 
Mask. You see, to get to the dock 
where his yacht is, Orestes will go 
across this way.” I marked on the map. 
“And there’s only one high tension line 
above the pavement between the hotel 
and the dock. That’s where Wire-Mask 
will strike. And that’s where we grab 
Wire-Mask.” 


13 


“If the raid at the garage hasn’t 
grabbed him already.” 

I shook my head. 

“The garage raid won’t grab Wire- 
Mask. He chucked the racket tonight, 
looted the safe, squeezed his last dollar 
from this runaway bandit Lefty Mc- 
Kay. You see, when crooks like this 
Hank Roscoe started shooting at Ken- 
dle, that was evidence that this hot- 
crook transportation racket had gone 
to the dogs. 

“Kendle pushed his racket too hard. 
He had the crooks at his mercy and he 
milked them dry. You can fool some 
of the crooks all of the time and all of 
the crooks some of the time, but you 
can’t fool—” 


TANDISH interrupted. 

“Never mind. I’m getting dizzy. 
Kendle operated the racket, you say. 
But Kendle’s dead, you say. Now 
which is it? Is he dead?” 

“Dead,” I said. “The crooks he’d 
milked dry as the price for helping them 
escape from town, came back to square 
things. One of them, Hank Roscoe, 
killed him.” . 

Ned Standish took his head in both 
his hands, rocked his head back and 
forth, looked as though he’d like to 
throw his head at me. 

“But, damn it! You’ve told me that 
the head of the mob killed Hank Ros- 
coe. We know he killed Hank Roscoe 
because we found Hank’s body with a 
steel hat on his head, electrocuted. You 
said the motive behind the killing of 


-Hank was to square accounts for 


Hank’s shooting at Kendle. Did Kendle 
kill Roscoe?” 

“Kendle is dead,” Isaid. “Was dead 
when Roscoe died. So Kendle didn’t 
kill Roscoe. Kendle never killed any- 
body by the steel hat method. But, 
don’t you see, Hank Roscoe thought 
he’d failed to kill Kendle, just like 
everybody did. Se Hank Roscoe and 
Gimp Taylor were both out to kill Ken- 
dle to settle the score. So the man in 
the wire mask, the real villain, had to 
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kill Roscoe and Gimp Taylor in order 

to keep them from killing him, since 

they thought he was Kendle. He had 
~ to beat them to the draw. 

“It wasn’t to square anything with 
anybody for the killing of Kendle. 
Wire-Mask killed Hank and Gimp Tay- 
lor because he was afraid they would 
kill him as they had already killed 
Kendle.” | 

Standish grinned at me. 

“T thought I was about to go nuts,” 
he said, “but now I’m proud to say I’ve 
got it. Where’s Kendle’s body, inci- 
dentally?” 

The phone on the commissioner’s 
desk rang. He answered, listened for 
a minute or more. Then hung up 
slowly. 

“The boys raided Kendle’s garage, 
took over the whole place, netted a 
bunch of wanted men, caught Dr. 
Stockbridge. And Stockbridge squeal- 
ed. Stockbridge named the criminal 
boss, the guy in the wire mask. And 
who do you think Stockbridge said it 
was.” 

I looked at Standish. 

“Peter Kendle,” I said. “Stockbridge 
named Peter Kendle as the man in the 
wire mask, Stockbridge’s boss, the steel 
hat murderer, and the head of the 
crook-transportation racket. Am I 
right?” 


ED STANDISH gripped the edge 
of the desk. 

“Right, damn it!” 

He sank down into his chair, looking 
at me fixedly. 

“But Kendle’s dead,” he said quietly. 
“Let me say it over slowly. Peter Ken- 

“dle is dead.” 

And then a slow smile spread across 
his rugged face. 

“All right. Kendle is dead. He’s 
dead because you’re always right. But 
nobody knew he was dead. Stockbridge 
didn’t know he was dgad. Whoever was 
wearing that wire mask was just pre- 
tending to be Kendle. Kendle must 
have worn the mask when he was busy 


with his crook-transportation racket. 
And after Kendle died, the devil we’re 
now chasing simply put on Kendle’s 
wire mask and carried on, fooling all 
the crooks, fooling even you, fooling 
Stockbridge.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “Because the man 
we're after was using the Kendle or- 
ganization for his own _ purposes, 
making it hand over its last piece of 
change before it went to pieces. If it 
had ever got out that he wasn’t Kendle, 
there would have been revolt. The 
crooks would have killed him, looted 
the safe which contained profits of the 
organization—profits which the man 
we’re hunting wanted to use for his own 
gains.” 

“Now,” Standish said, “you’ve got to 
show me how Kendle’s body broke out 
of that locked room the night Kendle 
was murdered. You’ve got to show me 
Kendle’s body. After that, I’ll rest 
easier.” 

“That was worked by magic,” I said. 
“The murderer can use magic as well 
as the detective—if he knows how. 
Let’s go up into the Bronx and go over 
the Kendle house carefully.” 

Standish turned to the phone, called 
the number of the Kendle house. 

“Owen Marsh, Kendle’s one-time 
bodyguard, is living there until he can 
find a new connection,” Standish ex- 
plained to me. “I’ll have him arrange 
to have the place open.” 

After he had spoken to Marsh, he 
hung up, reached for his hat. 

“Marsh will be there all morning, so 
we're set. Let’s go.” 

“By the way, Ned, did Demmy note 
anything that looked like tattooing on 
the head of the corpse of George 
Paton?” 

“IT was going to mention it. There 
was some sort of a mark, but the scalp 
was so badly burned no one could make 
it out. Demarest even took samples of 
the skin and examined them beneath 
the microscope.” 

“Probably a mark similar to the one 
on Andros’ head,” I said. 


OR the rest of the drive, I remained 
‘silent, trying to put my mental 
notes in order. After all, I had to show 
Standish exactly how the trick of the 
runaway corpse of Peter Kendle had 
been worked. And while I thought that 
the criminal had employed a stunt com- 
morily used in magic — particularly 
those stage tricks of transposition popu- 
lar some years back—I had to consider 
every possible angle carefully. 
Owen Marsh, the big blond young 
man who looked like all-American foot- 
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him die, didn’t I? But then, your In- 
spector Magnus says he saw him run- 
ning around the house. Which is it?” 

Standish turned to me. “All right. 
Where do we begin?” 

I walked over to the window which 
had targeted Peter Kendle for Hank 
Roscoe on the roof of the Orestes house 
the night of the shooting. I got down 
on my knees. 4 

“All he needs is a spy glass and a 
checkered hat,” Marsh snickered. 

I paid no attention te the big blond 
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ball material, opened the door of the 
Kendle house for us. 

“Hello, Mr. Commissioner,” he said. 
“And hello to you, Doctor What’s- 
Your-Name.” 

“Stacey,” I supplied. “The name is 
Stacey.” 

“Marsh, we're still arguing about 
whether your employer, Mr. Kendle, is 
dead or not,” Standish said. “Dr. 
Stacey thinks he can settle it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Kendle’s dead,” Marsh said, 
leading us to the living room. “I saw 


man. A lamp extension cord ran along 
the edge of the rug and near the win- 
dow. In several spots, the insulation 
was badly wore. In one place, the 
metal of the wire showed through and 
the wire was blackened, burned looking. 
Directly beneath the wire, there was a 
black mark on the flooring, as though 
it too had been burned. 

I stood up, looked around the room. © 
There was a large radio console at one 
side of the fireplace. I went over to it, 
pulled it out from the wall, thrust my — 
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hand behind and felt the tubes. The 
tubes were cold. I turned on the switch 
on the front panel. 

“The dial doesn’t light up, Docter,” 
Standish said. 

“The dial lamp has been busted for 
a long time,” Marsh said. “If you’re 
thinking that that’s where the ghost 
voice came from, you’re off on the 
wrong track, Doc. That radio hasn’t 
worked at all for six months.” 

Just the same I examined the aerial 
connections on the set with the greatest 
care. There were no extra wires any- 
where—nothing that could excite sus- 
picion. 

“Where’s the basement stair?” I 
asked Marsh. 

“This way. I ought to know. I fell 
down ’em the other night. Can’t seem 
to leave whiskey alone, so I thought the 
best thing to do was get rid of Mr. Ken- 
dle’s entire stock as soon as possible.” 

- He laughed. “I’m okay now that I got 
all the stuff drunk up.” 


OWN in the basement, I consid- 

ered the hot-air heating plant. 
Galvanizing had been recently chipped 
from the outside of the bonnet at the 
point where it joined the cylindrical 
shell. 

“Tf you gentlemen will give me a 
hand, we'll lift that bonnet off.” 

“Sure,” Marsh agreed. “But this fur- 
nace hasn’t been in use for a couple of 
months.” 

“Maybe not for heating purposes,” I 
said. “Naturally not, with this summer 
weather we’ve been having.” 

Well, when we got the bonnet off, we 
found the “ghost voice” that had 
warned of coming death! It was simply 
a cheap portable phonograph with a 
record in place. A magnetic trigger 
arrangement, crudely made, had been 
used to start and stop the machine. 
Wires from the magnetic trigger led 
out of the furnace and up through the 
living room floor. 

We played the record over, heard 
again that mysterious voice that had 
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heralded death. And of course the 
voice would have passed up the warm 
air ducts to every room in the house 
with the furnace bonnet in place. 

We went upstairs again. Beneath 
the living room rug near the window 
where Kendle had been standing at the 
time of death, we found a pushbutton 
like that used on doorbells set in the 
floor. It was this button that had 
started and stopped the phonograph in 
the furnace below. 

Owen Marsh sat down in a chair. He 
passed a hand over his particularly dull- 
looking face. His bright blue eyes 
sought mine and questioned. 

“Look here, Doc, that looks as 
though Peter Kendle was working the 
ghost voice. It looks as though he was 
announcing his own death.” 

“It looks that way,” I said. “But it 
isn’t logical, is it? Kendle did operate 
the ghost voice. And Kendle shorted 
the electrical circuit, putting out the 
lights. He did that by stepping on that 


_ piece of bare wire with metal heel plates 


that were on his shoes. Yes, he did all 
that—but he didn’t expect to die.” 

“T don’t get it,” Standish said. 

“Kendle,” I said, “stood here at the 
window that night, turned on the warn- 
ing voice he had prepared ahead of time, 
cut out the lights. No because he ex- 
pected to die, but because he expected 
to commit murder!” 


CHAPTER XXII 
How the Dead Man Walked 


xy — TANDISH and Owen 
S Marsh stared at me 
~ in silence for a min- 
p ute. Finally the latter 
asked: 
“Who did Kendle 
expect to murder?” 
I shook my head. 
“T don’t know. Some- 
one in the room at 
the time. He expected to kill that per- 
son in the dark. That’s why he shorted 


to fall on Jules Kalkis, the Greek. That 
was the reason part of the warning 
message transcribed on the record was 
in Greek. Kalkis was presumably 
carrying out the vengeance scheme of 
some Old World vendetta. Hence, Kal- 
kis was the perfect fall guy for Kendle’s 
plot. Just for a guess, I’d say that 
Kendle intended to kill George Paton. 
But that’s just a guess. Nothing much 
to back it with.” 

“You mean,” Standish said, “that 
Kendle plotted murder, but instead was 
himself murdered—murdered by Hank 
Roscoe, who was waiting on the roof 
of the house which stands across the 
street?” 

“That’s it,” I said. “That’s it exactly. 
We know that Roscoe had plenty of 
motive for killing Kendle to square ac- 
counts for the raw deal Kendle had 
given him. But Kendle, as he lay dy- 
ing on the couch in the next room, 
didn’t know it was Roscoe. He thought 
that Jules Kalkis was his murderer, 
That’s why he pronounced the name 
‘Jules’ before he died. And that means 
that Kendle, as well as some of the 
others, was an object of Jules Kakis’ 
vendetta.” 

I went into the library where the dy- 
ing Kendle had been stretched out on 
the couch and from which, presumably, 
he had broken out after Magnus had 
locked the door on the corpse. 

“Now,” I explained to Standish, “if 
Kendle was dead when Magnus saw 
him, then someone besides Kendle must 
have been in this room when Magnus 
locked the door.” 

“But where?’ Standish looked 
around the small room. There was no 
apparent hiding place for anything. 
None of the articles of furniture could 
have concealed anyone. But there were 
the bookshelves. 

I began looking at the books, pulling 


some of them from the shelves, sound- © 


ing the walls behind them. The book- 
shelf on the inner wall seemed the most 
likely place. As I looked over the book 
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the lights. And he expected the blame 


VW 


titles, I came across a copy of the Bible 
resting in the middle of the third shelf 
and surrounded by recently published 
books of fiction. 

Now, while the Bible is the all-time 
best-seller, it seemed to me to be the 
book in the entire collection which a 
stranger entering the room would be 
the least apt to remove from the shelf. 
I took hold of the Bible, pulled it out a 
little way from the shelf, saw that a 
round hole had been cut through the 
center of the cover and the pages be- 
neath. 

T hooked my finger into the hole and 
pulled. The Bible was simply a handle! 
The book shelf rolled smoothly out of 
its recess. 


TANDISH got the first look behind 
the shelf. 

“There’s a safe back here. An old 
wall safe, the door standing part way 
open. Nothing in the safe.” 

Owen Marsh and I both tried to get 
to the opening the moving shelf had 
revealed, Both of us couldn’t squeeze 
through the opening at once. And at 
that moment Standish came from be- 
hind the shelf. 

“Blood on the floor back there,” he 
said. “Pretty well dried. But nothing 
else. With that shelf rolled back, there 
wouldn’t be room for anybody very 
fat, that’s sure.” 

“Kendle wasn’t fat,” I said. “And at 
some time the body of Kendle was 
stored behind that shelf of books. 
Here’s the way the run-away corpse 
stunt was worked. The corpse of Ken- 
dle was on the couch. Behind that shelf 
of books the murderer we are now 
hunting was hiding. Not Kendle’s mur- 
derer, understand. We’ve already put 
the Kendle killing on Hank Roscoe. 

“All right. Magnus, annoyed by 


Ronald Wick, the newspaper reporter, 
left Kendle’s corpse in this room and 
locked the door, which kept Wick out, 
and also kept whoever was hiding be- 
hind that bookcase, in. 

“The man behind the bookcase comes 
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out after the door is locked. He re- 
moves Kendle’s dressing gown. He 
puts the corpse of Kendle behind the 
bookcase, pushes the bookcase as far 
back into the wall as possible. He puts 
_ on Kendle’s dressing gown which was 
pale yellow silk and readily disting- 
uished at night. 

“You'll remember that he broke the 
glass of this room instead of lifting the 
latch and sneaking out quietly. He did 
that to attract the attention of the po- 
lice—to prove, in other words, that in 
spite of what Dr. Stockbridge had said, 
Kendle was still alive. 

“The Kendle car was outside. The 
man who was wearing Kendle’s dress- 
ing gown got in it, started it, but al- 
lowed Magnus in a police car to follow. 
The man in the dressing gown cracked 
the car up on purpose, jumped out of 
the car. Magnus saw him running 
away, swore it was Kendle. 

“Then the killer had only to dispose 
of the yellow bathrobe, and the ‘run- 
away corpse of Kendle’ had vanished.” 

“Say, that’s good!” Marsh said. 


“What a stunt! But why go to all that 


trouble?” 

“You’ve explained that, Stacey,” 
Standish said to me. “You see, Marsh, 
your employer, Kendle, was running 
some illegal traffic. He was helping hot 
criminals get out of town for a price. 
Stockbridge was in the business with 
him. Our villain, the man who hid 
Kendle’s body, was going to step into 
Kendle’s shoes at this crook-transporta- 
tion business—something he could 
logically do, since Kendle wore a mask 
over his face while he conducted his 
crooked business.” 


NODDED. 

“But our villain had to prove to 
Stockbridge that Kendle was still alive. 
Otherwise, the impersonation of Ken- 
dle wouldn’t have held much water and 
Stockbridge would have got high- 
handed and taken over the profits of the 
concern for himself.” 

“It was Doc Stockbridge who said 


Kendle was dead, though,” Marsh ob- 
jected. 
“But Stockbridge was drunk at the 
time,” I said. “The act the villain put 
on wearing Kendle’s robe convinced 
Magnus that Kendle was alive. Mag- 
nus convinced Stockbridge, who wasn’t 
sure of himself that night anyway. That 


Sa 


enabled the villain fo step right into 
Kendle’s shoes and carry on the 
racket.” 

“But,” Standish said, “where’s Ken- 
dle’s body?” 

I shrugged. “I don’t know. And it 
matters, I suppose. We might search 
the house.” 

“Tf there’s a corpse in this house I’d 
know it, wouldn’t 1?” Marsh asked. He 
laughed coarsely. “If I didn’t know it, 
my nose would.” 

Nevertheless, we searched the house 
from basement to attic. And we didn’t 
find any corpse. It was while the three 
of us were washing some of the dirt of 
the coal cellar off our hands that Owen 
Marsh got an idea. 

“Say, how about the rain water reser- 
voir on the roof?” 

Standish looked sharply at me. 

“How do we get up there?” I asked. 

“Through a skylight in the roof. The 
tank’s between those two big gables up 
there. I know because I had to clean 
the thing out for Kendle last spring.” 

We followed Marsh up the attic 
steps for the second time. A step- 
ladder was put beneath a skylight. 
Marsh went up first, Standish next, and 
I followed. The reservoir was about 
ten feet long with ends that were four 
feet square. The three of us hurried 
along the tiles and bunched around the 
tank. A blind man could have told 
something was dead in there. And a 
ray of sunlight that slanted into the 
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water showed us plainly the body of a 
man, 

“Kendle, by damn!” Standish said. 
“Get a hook, Marsh.” 

“And a pair of shears,” I added, as 
Marsh hurried back to the skylight 
opening. 

“Ghost,” Standish whispered to me, 
“have you any idea who’s behind the 
wire mask? Any idea at all?” 

“Just a faint notion,” I said. “But 
wait until tonight. We'll catch him in 
the act then.” 

“It’s got to be tonight,” Standish 
said. “This case is driving me crazy. 
Why did you ask Marsh to bring a pair 
of shears?” 

“I want to'cut away some of the hair 
from the head of the corpse,” I said. 
“I’m looking for a tattoo mark.” 


WEN MARSH came back through 
the skylight with a long pruning 
hook in his hand. There was a pair of 
shears in his pocket and he handed 
them to me as he carried the hook to the 
tank. Several times he tried to catch 
the garments of the body in the tank 
before he succeeded in bringing it to 
the surface. And then Standish and I 
grasped clammy hands and dragged the 
corpse of Peter Kendle from the tank. 
We stretched the corpse out on the 
sun-baked slates in the “v” notch be- 
tween the gables. With the shears I 
performed the unpleasant task of cut- 
ting away the water-soaked black hair 
from the white scalp. 

In the center of the dead man’s white 
scalp was a curious design, tattooed in 
brown ink—two hands around which 

twined a pair of snakes. 

’ It was undoubtedly the same design 
that I had seen on the shaved head of 
Samson Andros, for either one of the 
snakes could have been mistaken for 
the letter “S”. 

“This,” Standish said, “is a job for 
Inspector Magnus. Or rather the same 
job he had before. He’s much better at 
a murder case when he has a corpse to 
deal with.” : 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Noypaklos 


ATER, Ned Stand- 
ish and I had some 
lunch served in the 
commissioner’s office 
at Police Headquar- 
ters. A small, pleas- 
ant man named Jack 
Galema ate with us. 
Galema was the in- 
terpreter I had asked 

for. He was a Holland-American, and 

like many Dutchmen he had a particu- 
lar talent for foreign languages. He 
was very good at Greek. 

In half an hour with Jules Kalkis, the 
limping man, Galema had learned more 
than the third degree method could 
have possibly brought te light. 

“This Jules Kalkis,” Galema told us, 
“is rather a pitiful person, really. He 
hasn’t been in this country very long. 
He hasn’t been fortunate in finding 
work. 

“Kalkis came to New York in order 
to look up a Greek family he had known 
in the old country. There were four 
brothers—Peter, Stephan, Samson, and 
Georges Novpaklos. It seems, accord- 
ing to what Kalkis told me, that the 
Kalkis family and the Novpaklos fam- 
ily were traditional enemies. But Kal- 
kis thought to bury the hatchet, as you 
say, especially inasmuch as the four 
Novpaklos brothers were rich and 
might help Kalkis get started in this 
country.” 

“Excuse me,” I interrupted. “Ned, 
that explains the tattoo marks. Peter 
Kendle was Peter Novpaklos. George 
Paton was Georges Novpaklos. Sam- 
son Andros was Samson  Novpaklos. 
And Stephan Orestes ought to be 
Stephen Novpaklos. Four brothers, all 
under assumed names. Samson (An- 
dros) Novpaklos even tried to conceal 
his dark complexion by dyes and 
bleaches. Obviously, the four brothers 
were afraid of the Kalkis family follow- 
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ing them here. Perhaps there was a 
basis to this originally, but as far as 
Jules Kalkis was concerned, there was 
no cause for fear. 

“The fear was brought up again, no 
doubt, by Peter (Kendle) Novpaklos, 
because he intended to kill his other 
brothers, covering himself by the old 
vendetta idea and putting the blame on 
Jules Kalkis, who, he must have 
learned, had actually come to the U. S.” 

“Perhaps so, gentlemen,” the smiling 
Jack Galema said. “You know much 
more about this than I do. But this 
Peter Novpaklos was only half brother 
to the other three. Kalkis told me that 
much, 

“Kalkis? crime as confessed to me is 
simply this: He tried to seek out these 
four brothers and make friends with 
them. He found Stephan Novpaklos— 
the one you call Orestes—definitely 
hostile toward him, couldn’t get near 
him because Orestes thought he was 
trying to carry on the vendetta. And 
Peter, the half-brother, Kalkis discov- 
ered to be engaged in some sort of 
criminal venture. 

“In desperation, Kalkis approached 
Peter and tried to blackmail him. After 
that, Kalkis was continually hounded 
by gunmen who tried to kill him. Last 
night he was determined to strike back 
at this Peter. And I think you know 
the rest.” 


NODDED. “Only he wasn’t strik- 

ing back at Peter. He was striking 
back at our Mr. X who stepped into 
Peter (Kendle) Novpaklos’ shoes the 
night Peter died. 

“Standish, I think we’ve got a motive 
for Kendle—I’ll stick to Kendle because 
my tongue is having trouble with the 
Greek name for him—a motive for Ken- 
dle wanting to kill his brothers. Or 
rather his half-brothers. Kendle 
thought to inherit the stock they owned 
in the Paton and Andros company, 
which is one of the most up-and-going 
' firms in the business. 

“You see, Kendle’s own crooked 


racket was going to pieces under him. 
His identity had leaked out and certain 
criminals he had swindled were after 
him. He had to get out of the racket 
before someone killed him. So he 
planned to get rid of his half-brothers, 
put the blame on Jules Kalkis, and re- 
tire to enjoy the revenue he would ob- 
tain from the Paton and Andros stock,” 

“That cleans that up,” Standish said, 
satisfied. “Thanks a lot to you, Mr. 
Galema.” 

When Galema had left, Standish and 
I laid plans for the capture of the man 
in the wire mask. A squad of picked 
men were to be placed in and around 
the buildings on the spot where Wire- 
Mask would have to murder Stephan 
Orestes, if he intended to employ his 
steel-hat method again. In addition, a 
police car was to be at the Majestic 
Hotel to follow Orestes as he went to 
the pier where his yacht awaited him. 

Satisfied with our plans, Standish 
squeaked back in his swivel chair and 
folded his hands on his vest. 

“And you and I will be there, 
Stacey,” he said. “Just in case anything 
goes haywire.” 

“T’ll be there,” I said, “but I’m no 
guarantee against things going hay- 
wire.” 

I left Headquarters Building and 
telephoned Joe Harper at the rectory. 

“Joe, I'd like you to find a broker or 
somebody who knows plenty about 
stocks. I want you to get me all the 
dope you can on Paton and Andros 
stock. I notice that after hitting an all- 
time high, it’s dropping fast. Find out 
who’s buying the stuff. And I’ll get in 
touch with you later.” 

That done, I went around to Merry 
White’s apartment. The darling in- 
sisted on being brought up to date on 
developments in the case. 

“You know who ‘done’ it, darlin’?” 
she asked, eyes snapping. 

“T’ve just a hunch. Maybe a few 
little clues point to one man, but there’s 
nothing that would make a court case.” 

“You're going to be awfully sur- 
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prised,” she said. “Because this time 
I know who ‘done’ it. And I’m going 
to be stubborn and master-mindish like 
you are and not tell until it’s all over.” 

“You’re not even going to tell me?” 

“Should say not! You run along and 
get your own ideas. But give me a 
kiss first.” 


q HAD never known Merry to act 
quite like that before—I mean about 
holding back her hunches. Her asking 
to be kissed has been going on for a 
long time. Maybe she did have some 
evidence which I didn’t have. Or per- 
haps she had noticed something which 
had escaped my notice. 

At any rate, Standish and I were ex- 
pecting to catch the criminal red-hand- 
ed that night. Obviously, I couldn’t 
go into action in the disguise of Dr. 
Stacey, so I returned to the rectory. I 
stepped into another alias by putting 
on a flat putty nose and a bushy red 
toupee. Some changes in general build 


were achieved by padding the should-. 


ers, and I became Detective-Sergeant 
Hammill. A regulation police badge 
gave me official capacity. 

Then I taxied down to Police Head- 
quarters to meet the commissioner. 

According to my deductions, the man 
in the wire mask would strike at Ores- 
tes somewhere on Eleventh Avenue be- 
tween Twenty-third and Twenty-fifth 
Streets. From ten o’clock on, Ned 
Standish and I patroled those two 
blocks in the commissioner’s car, never 
out of touch, by means of radio, with 
the squad of men who waited at the 
Majestic Hotel for Stephan Orestes to 
put in his appearance. 

At exactly eleven-thirty, the word 
came to our radio that the Orestes car 
had left the hotel, Orestes wasn’t alone, 
apparently, because the police saw four 
men in the car—his armed guard of 
private detectives, no doubt. 

“Right on schedule,” Ned Standish 
said to me. “He’ll just about make it 
here at midnight.” 

Standish pulled the car over to the 


curb and waited, motor running. It 
was nerve-cracking business. There 
were twenty cops in those two blocks, 
concealed in doorways, in narrow 
spaces between buildings, or walking 
the streets in plain clothes. There was 
almost no traffic in the street, no sign 
of anything that could be treated with 
suspicion. And yet right here, a few 
minutes from now, we expected to beat 
murder to the draw. 

“Orestes car nearing Eleventh Ave- 
nue,” the voice from the radio whis- 
pered suddenly. 

Standish’s hands gripped the wheel. 
His foot jazzed the throttle nervously. 
Our eyes strained up and down the 
street. A hundred feet in front of us, 
a plainclothes cop took a look at his 
watch. Standish and I weren’t the only 
ones keyed to high pitch. 

“By damn, we’ve got to get him to- 
night,” Standish whispered. “Got to 
do it.” 

Then I looked through the rear win- 
dow and saw a long-nosed black sedan 
turned into the Eleventh Avenue. It 
was the Orestes car. 

I touched Standish’s arm. He looked 
back, his close-set eyes grim. He 
shifted into low gear but kept his clutch 
out, 

“Wait,” I said. “Your ceps are right 
behind Orestes. No use making a pa- 
rade out of this. We've go to watch for 
Wire-Mask.” 


HE Orestes car moved on toward 

the next corner. When it was 
within a hundred feet of the intersec- 
tion, I saw the nose of a light delivery 
truck sticking out from Twenty-third 
Street. The truck seemed to be stop- 
ping to give the Orestes car right-of- 
way. 

“Watch that truck!” I cautioned. 
“That’s it. That’s how they’ll work 
le 

Hardly were the words out of my 
mouth before the truck spurted into the 
intersection, swerved, struck the Ores- 
tes car alongside. Fenders locked. The 
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back door of the truck burst open and 
six men with Tommy guns tumbled out 
—the remnant of the criminal army of 
the man in the wire mask. 

Police whistles shrilled warning 
blasts. Men pelted from hiding places 
and along the street. A couple of tear 
gas bombs arced from windows 
above the street, burst in white clouds 
above the armed mobsters. 

There was a stuttering volley from 
only one of the crimester’s guns, as the 
cops closed in from all sides. I saw a 
single cop fall flat on his face in the 
middle of the street, knocked down by 
one of the machine gun slugs. And 
then one of his companions eliminated 
the machine gunner who went down 
with his Tommy still sputtering like a 
firework piece gone haywire. 

Standish spurted his car from the 
curb, By the time we drew abreast of 
the truck, everything was under con- 
trol. The crimesters stood with their 


guns at their feet and their hands held 


high. The four men were piling from 
the Orestes car. 

Standish and I got out and hurried 
to the Orestes sedan. 

“Where’s Mr. Orestes?” Standish de- 
manded, looking from one to the other 
of the private detectives. 

“He isn’t here, Mr. Commissioner,” 
one of the dicks said, as he recognized 
Standish. “Carl Bricker, one of our 
cops, was murdered yesterday. We 
found his body, and Mr. Orestes said 
the chances were that somebody had 
figured out his plans. So he sent us out 
to his yacht tonight. It was a sort of 
a trap, see?” 

“Where's Orestes?” 
peated. 

“Oh, he went alone, back to his home 
in the Bronx,” the man said. 

Standish looked at me. His eyes 
were worried. Because if Orestes 
hadn’t showed up, neither had the man 
in the wire mask, for there was no sign 
of the master criminal among the six 
crimesters who had got out of the truck. 

“Do you suppose—” Standish began. 


Standish re- 


But I didn’t let him finish. A gray 
coupe was rolling slowly out of 
Twenty-third Street. It paused an in- 
stant, and then cut the corner so sharp- 
ly that its rear wheel bounced over the 
curb, 

I grasped Standish’s arm, jerked him 
toward his car. For in the brief instant 
that the coupe had stepped at the in- 
tersection, I saw the unmistakable 
painted mask of the killer. 


ETTING back to Standish’s car, I 
was two jumps ahead of the com- 
missioner. I got in under the wheel for 
the simple reason that if this was to be 
a gun-battle with the killer in the coupe, 
Standish had it all over me handling a 
gun, 

The coupe was rolling south. So, in 
another instant, were we. Standish had 
his gun out—that same fine Police- 
Positive he had handled so well long be- 
fore he became police commissioner. 
We were not yet within range of the 
racing coupe, but we were biting off the 
separating distance in giant strides as I 
kicked the accelerator to the floor. 

At Thirteenth Street, the coupe cut 
across and jogged into Washington 
Street, continuing south until it met 
Canal Street. 

“Good Lord!” Standish gasped. “Is 
he heading for Police Headquarters?” 

I gave the motor all it would take 
and Standish leaned out of the car, tried 
four shots at the whirling tires of the 
coupe ahead. The coupe had still more 
speed under its hood. It pulled away 
like a shot. 

Howard Square flashed by. The 
coupe looped around the block and into 
Mulberry Street. It headed north, pick- 
ing up top speed. Suddenly, its stop 
lights glowed red. The man in the wire 
mask socked on his brakes so hard that 
the rear of the coupe seemed to rise up 
off its rear axel. I knew suddenly that 
this was intended for a showdown, for 
the killer knew well by now that he 
couldn’t shake us. 

My foot went to the brake pedal. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
Defeat 


OTHING but the pro- 
tecting shield of bul- 
let proof glass in the 
commissioner’s wind- 
shield kept Standish 
and me from annihi- 
lation. A machine 
gun in the hands of 
the killer mouthed 
flaming death 

through the rear window of the coupe. 

Slugs slapped the glass in front of my 

eyes. Glass spider-webbed. Visibility 

was zero. 

I set the brakes tight. Standish was 
thrown forward in his seat My ribs 
felt the pressure of the steering wheel. 
The clatter of the machine gun stopped. 

Standish leaned far out, emptied his 
gun. When the roar of shot died, he 
yelled at me: - 

“Damn it, he’s running for it! Step 
on the gas!” 

I stepped. The motor roared. I let 
the clutch slap in. I couldn’t see where 
I was going, but we were on our way— 
or so I thought. The car gave a lurch 
forward, the motor choked, died. 
Standish gave me a look that cursed. 
He leaned out the window. 

“The coupe’s turning to the right. 
Step on it, Ghost!” 

I was stepping on the starter. The 
motor ground away, caught, choked 
and died. I tried again, and this time 
there was no turn-over at all. 

I knocked open the door, got out into 
the street, ran to the front of the car. 
Water was pouring out of the radiator. 
The whole front end of the car reaked 
with the smell of gasoline. Standish 
joined me. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“We're out of it,” I said bitterly. “His 
machine gun slugs have wrecked the 
carburetor.” 

Standish cursed like a sailor. He 
stood in the middle of the street and 
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waved his arms. I don’t know what he 
was waving at, there wasn’t a car in 
sight. That was why the killer had pro- 
longed the chase. He had kept going 
until he reached a deserted street. Then 
he had stopped, grabbed his machine 
gun, tried to finish us, and certainly put 
our car out of the race. 

“Ghost, haven’t you got an ace up 
your sleeve?” Standish pleaded. 

I said I had, but it wouldn’t do any 


good to play it in the middle of Mul-. 


berry Street. 

“Then we're licked, damn it!” 

Standish spotted an all night drug- 
store up in the next block and we hur- 
ried toward it. In the drugstore, he 
went at once to a phone booth and 
called Police Headquarters to have a 
car sent out at once. Then he consulted 
the phone book and dialed again. 

He let the phone ring for over a min- 
ute before hanging up. 

“You called Orestes’ house?” I asked. 

He nodded. “And nobody’s there. 
Or else the man in the wire mask 
has caught up with him.” 

“Not,” I said, “unless the killer can 
sprout wings and fly. Only angels can 
do that, and the man we're after isn’t 
exactly that.” 

“Just the same, I’m going out to the 
Bronx as soon as that car gets here.” 


HAT’S what we did—drove out to 

Haight Street and to Stephan Ores- 
tes’ ugly fortress of a house. After ten 
minutes of knocking and bell pushing, 
a window above us opened and Stephan 
Orestes put a shot gun and his bald 
head out of the window. 

“Open the door!” Standish snapped. 
“It’s Commissioner Standish and De- 
tective-Sergeant Hammill from Police 
Headquarters.” 

“What do you want?” Orestes asked. 

“We don’t want to smash our way 
in here, but that’s what we’ll do if you 
don’t come down and let us in.” 

Stephan Orestes appeared at the 
door a moment later, wearing pajamas 


and a bathrobe. He still nursed his 
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shot gun under his arm. 

“Where were you forty minutes ago 
when I called this house?” Standish 
demanded as we stepped into the hall. 

“Upstairs,” Orestes said promptly. 
“I was asleep. I am a very hard 
sleeper.” 

“Good!” Standish said. “Because 
some fussy people have had a little 
trouble sleeping in a jail cell, and that’s 
where you can finish your nap.” 

Orestes protested. He hadn’t done 
anything, he said. 

“You stay around here, you won’t be 
doing anything until Gabriel blows his 
horn!” Standish said. “They’re after 
you still.” 

“Jules Kalkis?” 

“Not Jules Kalkis,” I said. “By the 
way, Mr. Orestes, how does it happen 
you don’t have a tattoo mark on your 
head like the rest of the Novpaklos 
brothers?” 

Orestes blinked at me. “Novpaklos— 
how did you know?” 


“Never mind,’ Standish said. “An- 


swer the sergeant’s question.” 

“Why,” Orestes said, “I had it re- 
moved. I’m hald, you see? I couldn’t 
have a thing like that showing on top 
of my head.” 

“TI suppose not,” Standish said. “Tell 
me, if Jules Kalkis doesn’t happen to be 
the man who wants to kill you, are there 
any other possibilities?” 

“Why—why, no,” Orestes gasped. 
“TI haven’t any enemies.” 

“Uhm,” Standish grunted. Then he 
told Orestes to go get his clothes on. 

When the millionaire treasurer of 
Paton and Andros Company had gone 
upstairs after his clothes, Standish 
whispered to me. 

“What do you think?’ 

“What do you?” I countered. 

“That man”—and he pointed upstairs 
—‘‘igs Wire-Mask. Look, if Kendle 
had a motive, as you say, for killing his 
half-brothers in order to get hold of the 
Paton and Andros stock, what about 
@restes?” 

“You think so?” 


“Why didn’t he answer the phone 
when I called him a while ago? He 
simply wasn’t here, that’s why!” 

“And all this stuff about trying to 
kill Orestes was just a basket of red 
herring thrown in our faces, huh? Well, 
it’s been done before.” 

“You can bet it’s been done before!” 
Standish said warmly. “But how are 
we going to prove it?” 

“Tomorrow night,” I said, “you 
bring Orestes to the Kendle house 
across the street and I’ll see if the Ghost 
can make some proof.” 


ITH Orestes in charge of the 

police, I returned to the Ghost’s 
rectory where I found Joe Harper tak- 
ing anap onthe couch. I wakened him, 
asked him if he had found anything 
about Paton and Andros stock. 

“Sure,” Joe said. “I found a guy who 
knows all about it, and he was sick- 
looking as though he had played angel 
to a flop show on Broadway. Paton and 
Andros stock hit the basement today. 
It’s because of the deaths of Mr. Paton 
and Mr. Andros, see? People think 
without their guiding lights the com- 
pany is headed for the rocks,” 

“But is it?” 

“No. It’s just one of those things. 
It'll pick up in a few days, because 
somebody is buying in the stock as fast 
as the frightened investors get rid of 
it. 

“Who’s buying it?” 

Joe shrugged. “That’s a mystery. It’s 
a new name in Wall Street, and prob- 
ably a phoney one. The guy who’s buy- 
ing is completely covered. But when 
it’s all over he’s going to be the big gun 
of Paton and Andros, so far as the profit 
is concerned. He'll probably wait for 
a rise and dump his stock, or else he’ll 
just sit back and reap the company 
profits. The death of Paton and Andros 
in person isn’t going to injure the fu- 
ture of the Paton and Andros Company, 
see?” 

“Okay,” I said. “Now the first thing 
tomorrow, we've got to find the address 
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of that apartment where Wire-Mask 


held Merry prisoner. If Merry can’t 
give it to us, this Greek Jules Kalkis 
ought to be able to.” 

“T’ve got my candidate for the posi- 
tion of killer all figured out,” Joe said. 
“Tt’s the angel-faced lawyer, Mr. Cal- 
vin Pieper. Nobody would know the 
ins and outs of the Paton and Andros 
Company any better than he. He was 
legal pilot for the firm.” 

“We'll see tomorrow night,” I said. 
“But when we know the address of that 
apartment where Merry was _ held, 
you’ve got to pull a burglary. You'll 
be looking for steel hats and a gun with 
a fat cylinder on its barrel.” 

“That,” Joe said, “will certainly be 


ducky. Suppose the killer comes in and” 


tries one of his hats on me?” 

“ “He won't,” I said. “Besides, you’re 
to duck in and out again as fast as you 
can.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


Flowers for the Killer 


EXT morning, In- 
spector Magnus was 
sent by Standish 
over to the Peter 
Kendle house. He 
was admitted by 
Owen Marsh, Ken- 
dle’s one-time body- 
guard. Magnus had 
been instructed to 

make all arrangements for the experi- 
ment that was to be made that night. 
He got permission from Stephan 
Orestes, the potential heir to’ the Ken- 
dle house, to use the Kendle living 
room. 

While Magnus was carrying out 
these instructions, Joe Harper filled his 
part of the job excellently, returning to 
the rectory at dusk with the loot he had 
taken from the apartment which the 
killer had used as a prison for Merry 
White. I don’t know whether Joe found 
‘some cigarette money lying around or 
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not. Enyaay: eo was hapa shout the as 
whole thing. He had found a canvas 
sack which contained several old army 
helmets, the curious gun with the fat 
cylinder on the barrel, a coil of wire and 
a large switch. 

Shortly after Joe’s return, Commis-— 
sioner Standish arrived escorting Merry 
White. Tim Terry was on hand, too, 
bringing sandwiches from a nearby del- 
icatessen. 

None of us had appetites. The 
masked killer had played ring-around- 
the-rosey with all of us, and we were — 
all eager to see if the card the Ghost 
had up his sleeve was going to be an 
ace or a two-spot. 

“Merry, my love,” I said as we con- 
cluded our meal, “Standish has picked 


.Stephan Orestes for the murderer. Joe 


Harper believes that Calvin Pieper is 
the guilty party. Would you care to 
give us your solution?” 

“T think, my darlin’,” she said, turn- 
ing on the heat of her potent eyes, “that 
you are a very smart man. But I am 
wonderful, too. And I think that the 
killer is this Owen Marsh.” 

“Marsh?” I said, though I had heard 
perfectly. 

“Uh huh.” Merry nodded her head. 
“Why in the world pick him, you ask?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” 
Standish said. “Marsh had nothing to 
gain from any of this. He’s not hooked 
up with this Novpaklos family in any 
way.” 

“What’s your reason?” 
Merry. 

She giggled. “I’m terribly scien- 
tific. You see, when George Chance— 
remember him ?—was touring the world 
with his magical review, and I was with 
him to sort of steal the show with my 
feminine allure—-I am alluring, aren’t I, 
Ghost, darlin’—” 

“Very,” I said. 

“Well, when we were on tour, there 


I asked | 


- Was a man named Owen Swift who was 


quite a stage-door Johnny. In fact, he 
followed the show all over the country 
trying to make dates with me. He was © 
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about fifty years old and had false teeth, 
and I didn’t like him. Ever since then 
I don’t like people named Owen any- 
thing!” 

“Brilliant, frail!” Tiny Tim piped. 

I laughed. “We’ll very shortly see 
who is right—if anybody.” And Stand- 
ish and I left the rectory after I. had 
once more put on my Ghost disguise. 


N the living room of the Kendle 

house, Inspector Magnus had gath- 
ered certain people who were to witness 
one of the Ghost’s magical tricks—a 
trick which I hoped would point the 
finger unmistakably at the killer. 

jules Kalkis, the lame Greek was 
there, casting many a glance of doubt 
at his old enemy, Stephan Orestes. Be- 
side Orestes was seated Kendle’s 
former bodyguard, Owen Marsh. Marsh 
lolied in his chair, but kept his intelli- 
gent blue eyes constantly on the prowl 
about the room. 

Next to Marsh, Magnus had placed 
Ronald Wick, the crack reporter of the 
Tribune. Wick, wearing his floppy hat 
and sagging topcoat, sat there with his 
sharp chin in his hand, smoked endless 
cigarettes, and made slighting remarks 
about Inspector Magnus to Attorney 
Calvin Pieper on his right. 

Pieper’s cherubic face was screwed 
up into knots of consternation. 

“T don’t see how any of this can con- 
cern me,” he said. “Simply to bring me 
here because I happened to be here the 
night of Kendle’s death, seems a bit 
thick to me.” 

Commissioner Standish did not ex- 
plain that Pieper was Joe Harper’s can- 
didate for the position of murderer. 

I was in the Kendle dining room. I 
had entered the house from the back 
door and was waiting for my entry sig- 
nal. 

“Gentlemen,” Standish began, “I 
have asked you to come here tonight in 
order that you may meet the Ghost— 
that mysterious man who has so fre- 
quently assisted the police in unmask- 
ing dangerous criminals. I am happy to 


state that none of you here objected in 
the least to coming at my request. Per- 
haps none of you has a guilty con- 
science. Yet it is my belief that one of 
you is the guilty party. 

“T want to warn you that escape from 
this house is impossible. The place is 
surrounded by my men. They will shoot 
anyone trying to escape. So with that 
word of caution, I want you to meet the 
mystery-maker who unravels other 
people’s mysteries—the Ghost.” 

“Nice ballyhoo!” Ronald Wick said. 

But he uttered his last word in dark- 
ness. For as Standish concluded his 
little introduction, the lights were 
turned out by one of the police officers 
at the central switch box of the house. 

The little audience of suspects saw 
two luminous hands at opposite sides 
of the room. The hands that glowed 
in the darkness moved slowly towards 
each other until they met and clasped. 


. Lights came on again, and I was re- 


vealed in the center of the room, my 
hands clasped, even as the luminous 
hands had been seen to clasp in the 
darkness. 


HIS is one of my favorite spectacu- 

lar openings and I have no inten- 
tion of revealing how the trick is per- 
formed. Tonight it served only to put 
my audience just a little bit on the edge 
of their chairs. 

“First of all,” I said in my best grave- 
yard voice, “I want to inform you that 
we have provided definitely that Peter 
Kendle intended to murder his three 
half brothers—those men whom we 
know as Stephan Orestes, Samson 
Andros, and George Paton.” 

“Peter!” gasped Stephan Orestes. 
“Peter was going to kill us?” 

“Exactly,” I said. “And he hoped to 
place the blame on Jules Kalkis, who I 
have reason to believe has every desire 
to bury the hatchet and end the war 


that existed between his family and 


yours. 
“The night that Kendle had set to 
begin his murder march, Kendle him- 
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self was killed by a man known as Hank 
Roscoe, who had, we know, plenty of 
motives for killing Kendle. 

“No sooner was Kendle dead than an- 
other man, the killer who is in this room 
tonight, stepped into Kendle’s shoes 
with the intent of carrying on the iden- 
tical plan that had been Kendle’s, 
namely: to murder George Paton, Sam- 
son Andros, and Stephan Orestes. And 
for the identical motive—to obtain con- 
trol of the wealthy Paton and Andros 
Company. 

“But while Kendle would have got 
control of the company by inheriting 
the stock from his half-brothers, the 
new murderer, whom I shall call X, in- 
tended to purchase stock in the com- 
pany at an extremely low figure. To do 
this, he had to have money. 

“Mr. X knew the ins and outs of 
Kendle’s life, knew the criminal racket 
in which Kendle had engaged. And 
though that racket was turning against 
Kendle, breaking dangerously beneath 
him, Mr. X took over where Kendle left 
off, to squeeze every last cent from that 
racket before it smashed completely. 
Then, too, he knew that Kendle had a 
large amount of cash in his office safe, 
and this we know was something that 
Mr. X needed if he was to buy in Paton 
and Andros stock. 

“Tn order to control Kendle’s racket, 
Mr. X had to give the impression that 
Kendle was still alive. We know ex- 
actly how he did that, fooling the police, 
fooling even Kendle’s associate in the 
racket, Dr. Stockbridge. 

“That done, Mr. X set about forcing 
the Paton and Andros stock down to a 
low figure. To do that, he intended to 
kill the guiding lights of the concern, 
thus making stockholders lose confi- 
dence and dump their stock on the 
market. Paton, Andros and Orestes 
were those guiding lights, but the firm 
bore the names of Paton and Andros, so 
they were the most important in the 
killer’s scheme. 

“Kendle, I believe, had made arrange- 
ments for Andros’ servant to be absent 
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on the night Andros was to be mur- 
dered. He had done this by sending a 
message which took the servant over 
into Brooklyn for the night. 

“Mr. X, knowing of this arrangement 
that Kendle had made, used this fact in 
the murder-of Andros. 

“Now the method of murder seems 
inexplicable at first, when you stop to 
realize that the victims were electro- 
cuted where no high voltage seemed 
available. But let me show you some- 
thing.” 


went to the other side of the 

room and picked up the canvas bag 
which Joe Harper had stolen for me 
from the murderer’s apartment that 
morning. I took out the steel hats, the 
switch, and the gun. 

“The victims,” I explained, “were 
handcuffed at ankles and wrists. Their 
heads were shaved and an unlined mili- 
tary helmet placed on their heads. For 
a ground, the killer used any radiator 
that happened to be handy, or even the 
frame work of a car. The ground con- 
nection was made to the handcuffs, 
while a second wire was attached to the 
steel hat and from there to this large 
high-voltage switch. You will notice 
that a wire leads from the switch to 
this peculiar gun.” 

I held up the gun and called attention 
to the fat cylinder on the barrel of it. 

“This cylinder contains a free-run- 
ning spool of wire. The wire is attached 
to the missile which is thrust into the 
muzzle of the gun, like this.” I suited 
the action to the words and dropped a 
steel plug into the barrel of the gun. 

“Now to get current for electrocuting 
his victims, the killer simply fired the 
gun toward the nearest high-tension 
electrical wire. The steel plug carried 
wire from the free-running spool up 
and over the high-tension line, estab- 
lishing the circuit. In each murder case, 
death took place near one of these high- 
tension lines or near a street car trolley 
—somewhere where the current was 
available, though not obviously so. 
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“Having shot the gun, completing his 
circuit, the killer simply pulled the 
switch and his victim died. In the case 
of the murder of Andros, the killer 
simply had to fire his gun out of the 
window. Since the gun operates by 
compressed air, there was very little 
noise. The heavily insulated stock 
made the act perfectly safe for the 
killer. 

“That,” I said, “disposes of method, 
motive, and opportunity. Now, while 
you are thinking this over and while 
the murderer is considering whether he 
will confess or attempt to escape the po- 
lice who are in and around this house, 
I am going to entertain you a little with 
one of the mysteriés of the East. 

“While the trick is being performed, 
you might consider the fact that there 
is only one person in the room who 
would be acquainted with a gun of the 
type used by the killer—this com- 
pressed air weapon which enabled him 
to throw a wire over high-tension 
lines.” 

The silence within the room had a 
thunderous quality. My own pulse was 
hammering at my temples as I prepared 
to pull the trick on which my entire 
burden of proof rested. I knew who 
the killer was, but I knew that unless 
something happened to jolt him out of 
the perfect nerve control he possessed, 
there wasn’t a chance of catching him. 


RAISED my right hand, flicked my 

fingers. Three dead black hand- 
kerchiefs blossomed from the concealed 
tube held in my palm. Immediately, I 
tied the hankerchiefs together with a 
single knot, gave them a shake, and 
they became a single large black silk 
handkerchief. 

That portion of the trick was simple 
enough. One of the smaller handker- 
chiefs contained the large handkerchief 
rolled up. A pocket in the large hand- 
kerchief simply swallowed the three 
small ones when, by a deft movement, 
I jerked the large one inside out. 

I spread the large black cloth over 


one arm and immediately produced 
from beneath it a flower pot in which 
was “planted” a small bush about a 
foot in diameter and covered with 
bright red blossoms. 

The branches were compressible, 
covered with silk, and the flowers were 
even more compressible feather flowers, 
made of the finest feathers artfully col- 
ored. 

The audience gasped. I approached 
them with the blooming bush. 

“Would you care to smell the flowers 
and satisfy yourself that they are real?” 
I asked. 

And whether they cared to or not I 
thrust the blooming bush of feather 
flowers into their faces, one at a time. 
The reason for this move? When Joe 
Harper and I had been doomed to wear 
the killer’s steel hats, the killer had 
driven us to the spot of our planned ex- 
ecution in a truck that had been used 
to haul chickens. Remember that when 
the killer entered the back of the truck 
where Joe and I were confined, the 
killer had started to sneeze? 

Since the killer had not previously 
shown any signs of a cold, had not 
sneezed any other time while Joe and I 
had been with him, there was only one 
conclusion to come to: The killer was 
allergic to feathers. I was counting on 
that peculiar physical trait of the killer 
to reveal him to us now—reveal him 
without the mask. 

The bush of feather flowers passed 
from Kalkis to Orestes and from 
Orestes to Calvin Pieper, from Pieper 
to Owen Marsh. And then it happened. 
Owen Marsh began to sneeze violently! 

Tears streamed into Marsh’s blue 
eyes. He jerked out his hankerchief. 
He blew his nose. He sneezed again. 
And I mercifully withdrew the feathers. 

“You see, gentlemen,” I said, “Mr. 
Marsh, before becoming Kendle’s body- 
guard and intimate, was on the Coast 
Guard, where guns such as March used 
for murder are used to saves lives—to 
throw life-lines to drowning persons. 
That and the allergy for feathers which 


Marsh and the murderer have in com- - 
—. mon—” 


GOT no farther. Marsh tried the 

hard way out. He had no gun, 
since all had been searched before en- 
tering the room. He made a dive for 
the living room door. John Magnus 
warned him to halt. Magnus fired low 
at his legs. Marsh got through the 
door, stumbled, fell flat on his face. 
Three cops landed on top of him at 
once. 

And it was over. In ail the confusion 
which followed the apprehension of the 
killer, the Ghost melted away from the 
Kendle house to return to his rectory. 

I walked through the basement door 
of the rectory where Joe and Tim and 
Merry awaited me. 
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“Merry,” I said, “are you sure you 
were only playing a hunch about Owen 
Marsh being the killer?” 

“You mean he really is the killer?” 
she gasped. And when I nodded, a look 
of complete dejection came over her 
small pretty face. 

“Darn it! I'll never guess again! I 
—I was just kidding. I didn’t suspect 
him at all. I’ve never seen him. And 
besides, I wanted you to have all the 
glory.” 

“There’s glory enough for all,” I said. 
“And other chances yet to come, when 
the Ghost walks again. Right now, I’d 
like to trade places with George 
Chance, the lucky stiff. He at least gets 
a chance to sleep once in a while. So 
let’s all take a rest until the next case 
comes along.” 


e 
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Sheriff Vonner Puts Spurs te Law 
Enforcement When Death Strikes 
Hard in a Bloody Cock Pit 


“MURDER” 


By 
ROBERT LESLIE BELLEM 


Author of “Killer’s Kick-Back,” 
“Blood Debt,” etc. 


tle stomach for the job confront- 

ing him, but he had to see it 
through. A quarter of a mile distant 
from Sash Townsend’s Farm, he 
doused his headlamps and shut off his 
ignition. Coasting the rest of the way 
through darkness, he signaled the two 
following cars, laden with temporary 

deputies, to do likewise. 

yee eherd itroiomete ae La The excited noises issuing from the a 
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big gray Townsend barn effectively 
covered the lesser sounds of the three- 
car motorcade’s arrival in the farm- 
yard. Sheriff Jim braked to a stop and 
turned to Brod Townsend, the sullen 
and glowering man beside him. 

“You still want to go on with this, 
Brod?” 

“Ym certain.” Brod’s voice was un- 
pleasantly nasal. “Otherwise, why do 
you think I swore out the complaint?” 

“But Sash is your brother.” 

“He’s a lawbreaker !” 

In the gloom, Brod’s lips seemed a 
thin, horny slit, like the mouth of a 
snapping-turtle. : 

The sheriff sighed heavily from the 
depths of his vast girth. There was 
scarcely a man in the county hecouldn’t 
call friend, and beyond doubt the yell- 
ing crowd in Sash Townsend’s barn 
would include plenty of Jim Vonner’s 
pinochle cronies and fishing com- 
panions. 

It was one thing to apprehend 
thieves and murderers, but to arrest his 
intimates merely because they patron- 
ized a sport frowned upon by the stat- 
utes was something else again. Even 
more personal was Sheriff Jim’s re- 
luctance to take the younger Townsend 
brother into custody. 

“I don’t like it, Brod,” he said. 
“Strikes me you're packing a grudge 
because Evelyn got engaged to Sash 
instead of you.” 

“Let’s leave Evelyn’s name out of it. 
You're the sheriff, even if you are her 
father. There wasn’t anything in your 
oath of office that said you couldn’t ar- 
rest your future son-in-law, far as I can 
remember.” Chuckling maliciously, 
Brod peered into the tonneau at Ed 
Fabring, local justice of the peace. 
“Hope you brought your law book 
along, Ed.” 

Fabring was shrunken and wizened, 
with a face like a dried windfall apple, 
liver-blotched and wrinkled. 

“I’m ready to set up court and assess 
fines right in the barn,” he answered. 

“Fines, hell! Jail terms is what they 
deserve.” 
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“You wouldn’t tell me my business, 
would you, Brod?” the J. P. inquired 
tartly. 


ROD muttered a surly apology. 
Sheriff Jim, hearing it, smiled to 
himself. It wasn’t often that Brod 
Townsend apologized to anybody, but 
this time he. was dealing with a man 
who held the mortgage on his acres. 
That made quite a difference. 

From the two other cars, seven dep- 
uties, indiscriminately rounded up and 
sworn in at the village, piled out. Jim 
Vonner unwedged his corpulence from 
behind his steering wheel and led his 
forces into the lantern-lighted barn. 

His sortie possessed the virtue of 
complete surprise. Of the twenty-five 
or thirty yelling men grouped about the 
improvised cockpit, not a single one no- 
ticed the sheriff’s advent. Their con- 
certed attention was riveted upon the 
battle taking place in the center of the 
circular space where two gamecocks, 
one a ruby-eyed Carolina Blue and 
the other a symmerically streamlined 
Whitehackle, were locked in death- 
combat. 

Their natural spurs augmented by at- 
tached steel gaffs, like tapered needles, 
the cocks shuffled each other in a blur 
of bloody motion. -Suddenly, faster 
than the eye could follow, the White- 
hackle shifted, fluttered high into the 
air and came down with his gaffs flash- 
ing in the yellow light. Sharp metal 
penetrated the Carolina Blue’s brain, 
and the fight was finished. The Blue 
squawked once and subsided into a 
quivering heap of ruffled feathers. The 
Whitehackle crowed raucous triumph 
over his kill. 

“Sorry, boys,” Sheriff Jim said, “but 
you're all under arrest.” 

Pit-fowl handlers, referee and star- 
tled audience went abruptly silent. 
They were too surprised for confusion, 
as every eye turned toward Jim Von- 
ner and his intruders. The sheriff made 
a wry grimace of discomfort under this 
hostile scrutiny. From somewhere in 
the crowd, an angry voice said: 
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“How come, Jim? This ain’t like 
you!” 

; It was Harley Eblen who spoke, 
Harley Eblen, the sherifi’s partner on 
many a fishing and hunting expedition. 

He was big and blond and ordinarily 
easy-going. But truculent now, his 
blue eyes blazed with unconcealed ire. 

Sheriff Jim shrugged his fat shoul- 
ders. 

“Don’t blame me, Harley. Cocking 
mains are against the law. Squire 
Fabring, here, made out the warrant.” 

“Fabring, eh?” Eblen took a threat- 
ening step toward the little J.P. “Why, 
you runty, sawed-off .. .” 

Sheriff Jim interposed his bulk. 

“No need to get hot-headed, Harley. 
It won’t do any good.” He looked 
around. “Where’s Sash Townsend?” 

“He went out to get . . .” somebody 
started. so say, but another voice, 
anonymous within the crowd, shouted 
a warning, 

“Shut up! Don’t tell ’em anything!” 

And Harley Eblen, taking this up, 
grinned sourly. “Sash ain’t been here 
at all,” he interjected. “He don’t know 
anything about our little party.” 

That was a lie, of course. They were 
covering up for Sash, since he would be 
the most culpable of the group, having 
supplied his barn as a place for the 
cocking main. Sheriff Jim’s full lips 
twitched in appreciation of this quick 
loyalty. No matter what else hap- 
pened now, Sash was out of it. Anda 
man hates to be put to the embarrass- 
ment of arresting his own daughter’s 
future husband. : 


D FABRING cleared his throat. 
“Reckon I might as well open 
court here and now. Somebody get me 
a box or something for a desk.” 

“T will,’ Harley Eblen volunteered, 
somewhat surprisingly. There was a 
partioned-off room at the back of the 
barn, and Harley opened the rough 
door and stepped into the gloom be- 
yond. Chicken-sounds filtered from 
behind the board paneling, then there 
was a silence that lasted too long. 
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“Maybe he skipped,” Brod Town- 
send muttered nasally. “It'd be just 
like him.” 

“Skipped?” Ed Fabring said. “He’d 
better not! I'll fine him for contempt!” 

He scuttled to the door and went into 
the rear room. Squawkings and wing- 
flutterings sounded again, and Fab- 
ring’s voice yowled: 


“Here, now! Stop that! Damna-- 


tion! You, Harry Eblen, where are 


you?” Overturned lumber clattered. 


“Trouble in there!” Brod Townsend 
grunted. He leaped to the door, and 
shadows swallowed him. Suddenly he 
was shouting: “Everybody come in 
here quick! Bring a light! My God—” 

Sheriff Jim hoisted his poundage 
onto a bench, reached for a dangling 
kerosene lantern and wrenched it down. 
Moving deceptively fast for all his 
overweight, he gained the rear room 
and plunged in. 

He almost stumbled over Ed Fab- 
ring, writhing on the floor. Blood was 
spurting from the little J. P.’s wizened 
throat, where jugular vein and carotid 
artery had been slashed open. He was 
still alive, but no power on earth could 
keep him that way, Jim Vonner rue- 
fully realized. Blinking, twisting, claw- 
ing spasmodically at his gashed gullet, 
Fabring seemed to be trying to say 
something, but the words wouldn’t 
come. 

Vonner felt a little sick. He looked 
for Harley Eblen but couldn’t see him. 
An open doorway gave access to the 
outer darkness, mute testimony to Eb- 
len’s flight from the barn. Far back 
in a corner of the room, beyond the 
strength of the light, Brod Townsend 
was scrambling around among flimsy 
wooden crates containing penned 
game-cocks, cursing them bitterly. 

At last he came forward, his lacer- 
ated hands clenched about a profanely 
squawking Shawlneck fighter. 

“Look!” he parted, holding the fowl 
aloft before the men who crowded and 
milled into the room. 5 

On the floor, Ed Fabring stiffened 
convulsively, a wet rattling noise in his 
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throat, then the breath reluctantly 
oozed out of him in a final gurgling 
suspiration and he was still. 

“Dead,” Sheriff Jim announced mo- 
rosely. He looked up at Brod Town- 
send. “What’s that you’ve got?” 

“A man-killer!’ Brod answered. 
“Caught him over behind the crates. 
Don’t know how he got loose, but...” 

The sheriff’s nostrils fluttered as he 
drew a deep breath. ‘“Man-killer?’”’ he 
said. “Mean to say that rooster cut 
Ed Fabring’s throat?” 

“Must have. That was what we 
heard when Ed started yelling. Look 
at these spurs.” 

The Shawlneck was heeled with twin 
slasher gaffs, each blade at least two- 
and-a-half inches long. Flat and mur- 
derously honed to the sharpness of 
surgical scalpels, the bright steel was 
still sticky with blood. Somebody 
whispered audibly. 

“That’s one of Sash’s birds! Mean- 
est cock in the county, too. Soon fly at 
you as look at you. Reminds me of a 
case I read about, down in Florida. 
Shawlneck cock killed his handler, 
clean as a whistle!” 


HERIFF JIM was silent a moment, 

digesting this, adding it to what he 
knew. First, he considered Sash Town- 
send’s absence, then Harley Eblen’s 
flight, then the death of Ed Fabring at 
the spurs of a cock belonging to Sash. 
The picture wasn’t a pretty one, and 
parts of it seemed somehow out of 
focus. 

Very cautiously, while Brod held the 
fowl, Sheriff Jim untied the wax cords 
that held the slasher gaffs in place. He 
wrapped the red-stained blades in a 
handkerchief and thrust them into the 
pocket of his short jacket. 

“Pen that chicken up, Brod,” he or- 
dered. “The rest of you boys can go 
on home. There won’t be any fines laid 
tonight.” 

“Can we take our gamecocks?” 

“T guess so.” 

“And you ain’t arrestin’ us, after 
all?” 
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“Not for chicken fighting when I’ve 
got a murder on my hands,” the sheriff 
answered slowly. 

“Murder!” Brod Townsend’s voice 
twanged shrilly upward. “How can 
you call it murder? You're not accus- 
ing Sash of gaffng that rooster and 
turning him loose to kill, are you? 
That’s crazy. How could Sash know 
Squire Fabring’d be the one who'd 
come in here and get it?” 

Jim Vonner wagged his head from 
side to side, heavily, in negation. It 
was funny, he thought, how blood al- 
ways turned out to be thicker than wa- 
ter when the time came. Brod had been 
anxious enough to see his brother ar- 
rested for running an illegal cocking 
main, but when it came down to a mur- 
der charge he was swift to leap to 
Sash’s defense. 

“T didn’t accuse Sash,” the sheriff an- 
swered evenly. “Speaking of him, 
though, I think we'd better see if we 
can find him.” 

He turned to a deputy. “You run 
down to the village and make arrange- 
ments for Doc Blayne and the under- 
taker to come out here right away. The 
rest of you boys better leave, too.” = 

Slowly, one by unwilling one, the | 
gathering melted off. Sheriff Jim Fi] 
found a blanket in one of the horse 
stalls and used it to cover Ed Fabring’s : 
corpse. Then, with Brod Townsend at eS 
his heels, he left the barn and went over 
to the neat little farmhouse by the road. 

There were no lights in any of the 
windows. The sheriff knocked on the 
door, eliciting no response. 

“Sash! Sash Townsend! 
here!” he called. 

Again there was no answer. 

He tried the door and found it un- 
locked, but a search of the house re- 
vealed no trace of Sash Townsend. 

“Queer,” Sheriff Jim mused. “He | 
ought to be somewhere around. Un- . 
less those boys were telling the truth 
that Sash didn’t know anything about 
the main here tonight.” ae 

“It might be,” Brod said. 5 

“And yet somebody tied those slash- as 


: 
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ers on that Shawlneck and turned him 
loose in the little room.” 

_ “How about Harley Eblen?” Brod 
muttered. “He went in to get a box 
for a desk, remember. And then he ran 
away.” 

“We'll go see Harley,” the sheriff 
agreed. “Maybe we'll find him home.” 

They did find Harley Eblen home, 
over near the next section line. He 
greeted his visitors warily. 

“Tf you’re thinking you can confis- 
cate my gamecocks .. .” 

“T figured that’s what happened,” 
Sheriff Jim smiled. “You had some 
valuable roosters crate-penned in the 
back room of Sash’s barn and you didn’t 
want ’em taken away from you, so you 
grabbed the first handy excuse to go 
in there and save ’em. Yow carried 
the crates out the back door while we 
thought you were looking for a box, 
loaded em on your wagon and drove on 
home.” 

“Maybe so, maybe not. Anyhow, 
you can’t prove I had any cocks in that 
barn. Not now you can’t.” 


SHE sheriff pursed his lips. “I’m 

‘not trying to prove anything like 
that, Harley. I got more important 
matters on my mind. I’m looking for 
the man responsible for Ed Fabring’s 
death.” 

“Fabring’s death!” 

“No use pretending you don’t know 
about it!” Brod Townsend said bitter- 
ly. “You tried to take a poke at the 
squire when we first busted in on your 
party. You were sore at him. You 
could have tied those spurs on that 
rooster and turned him loese, knowing 
Ed would come in looking for you.” 

Harley Eblen blinked his bewilder- 
ment. 

“What rooster you talking about? I 
don’t get it.” 

Sheriff Jim explained tersely. 

“A Shawlneck cut Ed’s throat with 
slasher gaffs, Harley. Know anything 
about it?” 

_Eblen wasn’t angry, now. He was 
disturbed, 


“Slashers? No, I don’t know a thing. 
You got to believe me, Jim!” 

“Well, then, what about Sash Town- 
send? Can you tell me where he went?” 

“You mean Sash is missin’ !” 

“T can’t seera to find him.” 

“But—but he just went out to the 
house to get some beer for the boys, a 
little before you showed up.” 

“So he was taking part in the main.” 

Eblen reddened. “Guess I shouldn’t 
have said that. But hell, Jim, Sash 
wouldn’t have no reason to want to kill 
Ed Fabring! Besides, maybe the 
whole thing was an accident. That 
cock might have got loose some way, 
and 5-27 

“You might be right,” the sheriff 
sighed. “I don’t know. But there 
don’t seem much more I can do about it 
until I find Sash and ask him. Come 
along, Brod. Ill drive you home.” 

Later, alone, Jim Vonner returned to 
Sash Townsend’s place and saw that 
Fabring’s body had been removed to 
the village mortuary. Nobody had 
seen Sash Townsend. He seemed to 
have vanished into thin air. Going 
home, the sheriff pondered this, trying 
to establish a reason for Sash having 
run away. The more he thought about 
it, the more it seemed that there could 
be only one plausible answer. And the 
answer troubled him, largely because 
he was in no position to prove it. 

He found Evelyn, his daughter 
waiting up for him when he reached his 
house. She seemed distraught, and her 
eyes were reddened as if she might re- 
cently have been crying. 

“Somthing wrong, honey?” he asked 
gently. : 

Lips tremulous, fingers plucking 
nervously at her dress, she turned 
around and faced him. 

“What happened at Sash’s place? 
Why should he have to run away and 
hide?” 

“So he’s been here,” Sheriff Jim said, 
his inflection a statement of fact rather 
than a query. 

Evelyn sucked in her breath, swiftly. 

“T didn’t say he’d been here.” 
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“You didn’t have to, honey. But how 
else would you have known anything 
happened out to his farm unless he 
came here and told you? How else 
would you know he’d run away?” 

“Th-that still doesn’t answer my 
question, Daddy. I want to know what 
trouble Sash is in. Please tell me.” 

Her moist eyes implored him as well 
as her voice. 

He debated his reply, realizing finally 
that sooner or later she’d learn the 
truth anyhow. 

“There was a murder,” he said. 
“Squire Fabring was killed.” 

“And—and you think Sash did it? 
Oh-h-h, Daddy!” 


E took her into his arms, sooth- 

ingly, and his own heart was dis- 
turbed. He knew how much the girl 
thought of Sash Townsend, knew how 
poignant her grief must be at the idea 
of her sweetheart being involved in a 
killing. But somehow, when he tried to 
give tongue to some comforting word, 
he found himself inarticulate. 

“There, there, honey. Don’t cry. 
You mustn’t cry,” was all he could say. 
She pushed herself free of him. 

“I’m going to Sash. He needs me!” 
she cried. 

“I wish you wouldn’t, Evelyn. It’s 
late. And maybe I need you, too.” 

“You!” Her lips curled bitterly. 
“You think Sash is a murderer—just 
like all the others do.” 

Her scorn hurt him, her contempt 
stung him to the quick. His mouth 
twisted in a wry smile. 

“IT wish you’d trust me, honey. I 
want you to be happy. You know that,” 
he murmured. 

“Then clear Sash of this horrible 
charge! Prove you want me to be 
happy!” 

“Tl try. It may take time, though. 
You see, baby, there are certain things 
_ I’m not sure of, yet. A lot depends on 
Sash himself. You wouldn’t be will- 
ing to take me to him, would you?” 

“So that you can arrest him? No!” 

“Then promise me one thing. Prom- 


ise me you won’t see him yourself until 
I say it’s all right.” 

She stared at him, dubiously. 

“Why do you ask me that?” 

“I can’t explain, honey. I’m just ask- 
ing you to trust me.” 

At last, his daughter smiled wanly. 

“All right, Daddy. I'll do what you 
ask.” 

“Thanks, baby.” He patted her 
cheek. “Now run along to bed. It’s 
late.” : 

Long after she had gone upstairs, he 
remained in the living room, pacing the 
floor, examining those slasher gaffs 
that had brought death to Ed Fabring. 
It was dawn, before he finally took 
a nap on the couch, a nap roiled 
by unpleasant dreams. The fragrant 
redolence of coffee awakened him, and 
he saw that-it was morning. Evelyn 
was in the kitchen, preparing break- 
fast. She seemed less fearful, less up- 
set, now that daylight had come. 

The meal finished, Sheriff Jim arose 
to answer the ringing of the telephone. 
It was Doc Blayne, down in the village, 
informing him that the coroner’s in- 
quest over Ed Fabring’s body would 
be held that afternoon. 

“T’ll be on hand,” the sheriff said 
gravely. “And I'll have some things to 
say.” 

When the time came, though, he 
found difficulty in wording his testi- 
mony before the jury. For one thing, 
every other witness—and they included 
the men who had attended the cocking 
main at Sash Townsend’s barn as well 
as the special deputies Sheriff Jim had 
taken with him on the raid—stoutly 
maintained that Fabring’s death must 
have been an accident. Harley Eblen 
was loudest in this assertion, which 
was natural enough when one consid- 
ered how Harley might have had an op- 
portunity to attach those gaffs to the 
Shawlneck’s spurs. 

“The way I see it,” Harley said from 
the witness chair, “that cock was bein’ 
readied for a match, and somehow or 
other he got loose. Then, when the 
squire went into that room, the bird 
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few ‘at him. Shawinecks are vicious 


that way. It’s happened before.” 


UMBERING ponderously to the 


4 stand and being sworn, the sheriff 


contradicted all that had been said. 


“We're dealing with a plain case of 
murder, and that’s the only verdict 
should be brought in. Murder at the 
hands of a person or persons un- 
known.” 

Doc Blayne peered at him over the 
tops of horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“Mind telling us how you arrive at 
that conclusion, Jim?” 

“Td sooner not, but I will if you 
make me.” 

“J think I’d better insist, Jim.” 

The sheriff looked out over the faces 
that thronged the little hearing room, 
witnesses and the merely curious who 
packed the place from wall to wall. 

“There was an eye witness,” he said 
at last. 

“Eye witness to what? To the tying 
of those gaffs on the Shawlneck?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Who saw it?” 

“Sash Townsend.” 

“How do you know that, Jim?” 

“Sash was at my place last night. He 
talked with my girl.” 

“You mean he told her he saw . . 

“No,” Sheriff Jim interrupted 
quickly. “He didn’t tell her what he 
saw. But he'll tell me when I find 
him.” 

“You know where to look for him?” 

“TJ think Evelyn knows where he is. 
She’ll lead me to him when the time 
comes. Maybe tonight.” 

The coroner excused Jim Vonner, 
then, and he drove his car home. At 
once he started packing a bag, unosten- 
tatiously slipping a revolver into it be- 
fore Evelyn saw what he was doing. 
It was dusk when he came downstairs, 
carrying the suitcase. His daughter 
widened her eyes. 

“You're going somewhere, Daddy?” 

“For a day or two. Business. I won’t 
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have time for supper, wee Sor 
He hesitated. : 


“About that promise you made me,” 


he added. 

“You mean—about seeing Sash?” 

He nodded. “You can take it back, 
now. Something tells me this trip ’'m 
making will clear him. You might tell 
him so if you want to.” 

“Oh, Daddy!” 

Her arms went around his thick 
neck, gratefully. Her lips sweetly 
brushed his cheek. 

He went out to the car, then, and 
drove away. But he journeyed only as 
far as Harley Eblen’s farm, reaching it 
with the coming of darkness. 

“Got a job for you, Harley,” he said 
to the big, yellow-haired man. 

“What is it, Jim?” 

“Can’t tell you. Just come along.” 
The sheriff opened his bag and took out 
his revolver, jamming it into his pocket 
as Harley Eblen’s eyes widened. Then 
the two men set forth across Harley’s 
plowed fields, heading back in the di- 
rection of Sheriff Jim’s house. 

It was a thirty minute walk. Near- 
ing there, the sheriff pointed to a bob- 
bing lantern yellowly pin-pointing the 
darkness ahead as someone set out 
from the house, moving toward the bot- 
tom lands along Carp Creek. 

“Evelyn,” Sheriff Jim whispered suc- 


cinctly. “Hurry. Don’t let her know - 


she’s being followed.” 

At a tangent whose angle would in- 
tersect with the girl’s course, Jim Von- 
ner and Harley Eblen stole forward. 
The sheriff felt sure of himself now, 
and his heart pounded with a curious 
admixture of sensations — incipient 
triumph tinged with something he re- 
alized was fear. He cast a narrow 
glance at the man beside him. 

“You got a gun, Harley?” 

“No.” 

“Here’s hoping you won't need one. 
Come on, now. Remember that old 
spring house down by the creek? Sort 
of set against the bank, partly a cave, 
like?” 

“Yes.” 

“That's the Elson. Hurry. But no 
noise.” 


‘THE cock crows “MURDER” 


SHEIR feet silent in the soft, ek 
loam, they reached the stream 
bank just as Evelyn, swinging her lan- 
tern, neared the abandoned spring 
house. Her voice called softly through 
the night, velvet against velvet. 

“Sash. Sash, darling.” 

A man came out of the spring house. 
At the same moment, a shadow stirred 
in the alders to Sheriff Jim’s left. The 
sheriff saw the glint of metal, launched 
his bulk at the shadow and the metallic 
glint just as a gun bellowed spiteful 
flame. 

It was like a sledgehammer blow hit- 
ting him in the ribs, pounding the 
breath out of his lungs, searing his flesh 
like the sting of a red-hot hornet. But 
the bullet couldn’t stop him. He 
smashed into his quarry before a 
second shot could be fired. 

“Got you, Brod Townsend!” he 
panted. “I figured you’d follow my girl 
here and try to kill your brother .be- 
cause he knew too much. That’s why 
I said as much as I did, back at the in- 
quest. You were there, and you got 
scared, Looks like my trap worked.” 

White, snarling, helpless under the 
sheriff’s smothering weight, 
Townsend squalled nasal curses. 

“Let me up! [ll kill the lot of you! 
Damn you!” 

“You're through killing,” Sheriff Jim 
said, 

He cast a quick glance at his daugh- 
ter in Sash Townsend’s arms, over by 
the spring house, and at Harley Eblen 
standing nearby, open-mouthed with 
wonderment. 

“You can’t prove I killed Ed Fab- 
ring!” Brod wheezed. 

“That’s almost a confession in itself, 
Brod. Not that I need it, now. By 
trying to shoot Sash, you’ve given your 
game away. Almost from the start, I 
figured you were the murderer, but I 
couldn’t prove it without some kind of 
a showdown. This is it.” 

“You're crazy!” 

“Not quite, Brod. You see, I happen 

to know Squire Fabring had a mort- 


Brod: 


gage on your farm and was going to 


foueelaoe. That gave you a motive for 
murdering him. Once he was dead, his 

estate would be tied up in court for — 
quite a time. Long enough to give you 
a chance to get some money together, 
maybe, and satisfy the mortgage.” 

“That’s a lie!” ‘ 

Undisturbed, the sheriff rumbled on. 

“You brought that charge against — 
Sash and forced me to raid his cocking 
main, knowing Fabring would go 
along. You figured you’d get a chance 
to kill him some time or other during 
the commotion, and you had your mur- 
der method all planned. You had a 
pair of slasher gaffs, and you intended 
to sneak up behind him and cut his 
throat on both sides, holding the gafts 
in your hands. 

“Then you'd tie the gaffs to a game- 
cock and claim the whole thing was ac- 
cidental. It worked out just that way, 
too.” 

SESCVORsc ss; 

“But you went wrong because you 
didn’t know much about cock-fighting, — 
Brod. It so happens that in the United 
States, slasher gaffs are never used. 
Americans heel their birds with steel 
spurs, round from socket to point, like 
needles. Slashers are sort of like little 
knives, and the only places you find 
em are in Mexico and Cuba and South 
America, 

“You must have sent to Mexico for 
your pair, most likely. We can check 
that later. Main thing is, I smelled a 
rat as soon as I saw those slashers on 
the Shawlneck. In fact, using a pair 
of ’em was another bad mistake you 
made. 

“Slashers are never used in pairs. A 
gamecock’d cut his own legs off if he 
was heeled with two of the things. 
They just tie one onto his left spur 
when they’re used at all. I been around 
enough mains to know that much.” 


” 


ROD TOWNSEND'S eyes began 

to hold fear. 
He mumbled something nobody. es could 
understand. 


“Seeing these ines” Sheri 
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went on, “I knew just how you killed 
Fabring. You followed him into the 
little room, took him from behind, and 
then went over into a dark corner and 
tied the gaffs to that Shawlneck while 

yelling for the rest of us to come in. 
But I couldn’t prove it.” 

“You still can’t.” Brod Townsend 
sneered at the sheriff. 

“Wrong, Brod. When Sash ran 
away, I knew he had a good reason. 
What was that reason, I asked myself? 
And the answer was plain. He must’ve 
looked into that back room, through 
the doorway, just as you were cutting 
Fabring’s throat with your slashers. 
Sash is your brother, and he’d sooner 
leave the county than testify you into 
the noose, I reckon. That way, he’s a 
lot different from you. 

“Tl admit you pretended to come to 
his defense when I hinted he might be 
the guilty one, but that was just to 
cover your own tracks. When the time 
came, and you thought Sash had the 
goods on you, you came here to shut 


his mouth with a bullet, just as I 
thought you would.” 

Sheriff Jim looked up at the younger 
Townsend. “Now that you see what 
Brod would’ve done to you, I reckon 
you won't hesitate to tell what you 
saw, eh, Sash?” 

Sash didn’t have to answer. 


ELL with all of you!” Brod 
said. “I’ll take a plea and 
maybe they’ll let me off with life.” 

“Good idea,” Sheriff Jim Vonner 
said, his voice queerly weak. 

His wounded side was hurting him, 
now that the first shock had worn off. 
He was bleeding pretty badly, too. He 
could feel it. He beckoned to Harley 
Eblen. 

“Better take over from here on out, 
Harley,” he said. 

Then he smiled at his daughter and 
Sash Townsend. They made a nice- 
looking couple, all right. He hoped 
he’d get out of the hospital in time to 
attend the wedding. 
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There’s No Time Out for 
Death When His Father's 
Slayers Threaten Pro- 
Footballer Shane's Life! 


HE pilot set his plane down 

a neatly, considering the short- 

comings of Centerfield’s unused 
airport, and taxied up to the flimsy 
hangar. I got out, paid him his sixty 
bucks, then headed toward the high- 
way with my suitcase. He was in 
the air again, on his way back to De- 
troit, before I had gone thirty steps. 

Nebody was in sight from the field, 
but when I stepped around a corner of 
the padlocked hangar, a chunky guy 
was waiting beside a gray sedan. He 
was a wide-shouldered, dark, with eyes 
whose color. matched the outside of 
oyster shells, dirty oyster shells, 

“You Mark Shane?” he asked. 

“Yes. Did Ruth Borden send you to 
pick me up?” 

“Naw. Nobody said anything about 
picking you up. I’m here to send you 
back.” 

“Ves?” 


AS 
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“Yeah!” the plug-ugly snarled. 
“Suppose I’ve got different ideas?” 
The dark guy turned his hands out, 

lifted his shoulders in a weak shrug. 
~ “TI got to tell you if you’re smart 
youll let this drop right where it 
stands. Then if...” 

He put his hands in his pockets. 

“. .. then what?” I prompted. 

“This—” 

The mug wanted the overhand right 
to be a surprise, but it wasn’t. I blocked 
the blow with my palm. His brass 
knucks almost drove the bones out of 


the back of my hand, but my fingers ’ 


closed on his fist, held on, Then I 
clipped him a short right in the belly 
and tagged an uppercut on his chin. 
He sagged in the middle. 

While he was still groggy, I stripped 
off his knucks and frisked him for a rod. 
He wasn’t heeled. I dumped him very 
neatly in the sand, sat down on the 
running board of the sedan to wait. 

When the glaze left his muddy eyes, 
I shook the knucks under his nose. 

“How'd you like a dose of your own 
medicine?” 

He didn’t answer. 

“T’ve got to tell you,” I said, “that if 
you’re smart you'll start talking before 
I get impatient.” 

A curious sneer twisted the man’s 
slack mouth. It seemed half fright, 
half something else. Now that I looked 
at him carefully, he bore the smart boy 
stamp of the city gangster. He was 
out of place here in Centerfield. He 

-put his arms behind him, stiffened, 


ready to get on his feet. I stood up, 


swinging the knucks suggestively. He 
relaxed. 

“First,’ I said, “I don’t remember 
you. So you can tell me who you are.” 

“T don’t know nothing.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Aw—” 


E cringed from under my blow, as 
I had intended he should, but he 
got the idea. 
“Tony Legler.” | 
“Okay. Now, Tony, who sent you 


to try and scare me off? How'd you 
know I was flying home?” 

I already knew the answer to my last 
question. In a town the size of Center- 
field, nothing is a secret once it hits the 
telegraph office. And five minutes after 
I received her message telling me what 
had happened to my father, I had wired 
Ruth Borden that I was on my way, fly- 
ing. 

Ruth Borden was—had been, rather 
—my father’s secretary, and I guess I 
made the telegram strong when I 
promised her what I’d do to whoever 
was responsible. 

“Go to hell,” Legler muttered. “I’m 
not ratting.” 

“You'll probably do worse than rat— 
before I’m done,” I told him. ‘“Who’s 
behind you?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know!” Leg- 
ler’s voice was surly. He started swell- 
ing with cockiness. The effect of the 
uppercut was wearing off. 

“I’m going to know!” 

Moving briskly, I hopped on Legler’s 
ankles, pinning his feet flat to the 
ground, and got a firm hold in his 
greasy hair with my left hand. The 
guy found himself in a tough spot. He 
could neither rise nor recline. 

No part of my body, except my left 
arm, was within his reach. And merely 
by shifting my weight slightly on his 
ankle bones I was in a position to make 
him holler “uncle” without actually 
hurting him badly. 

He clawed futilely at my fingers in 
his hair. I tapped his knuckles with 
the duster and yanked his wool experi- 
mentally. He made a face and his 
clutching hand dropped as if it had been 
burned. Then I ground my heel against 
his ankle—not hard. 

Sweat popped out on his upper lip. 
He gritted his teeth, pawed the ground 
like a wrestler slapping a mat. Finally, 
he moaned. I let up. : 

“Y’m not fooling, Legler.” 


And I wasn’t fooling. You don’t feel 


like taking things easy when your 
father’s been murdered, shot in the 
back without warning, without a 
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chance. I knew I couldn’t maul 
Legler as mercilessly as I thought he 
deserved. It simply wasn’t in me. But, 


just the same, he was going to tell me 


all he could—somehow. 

“Talk!” I demanded. 

The mug couldn’t believe he was so 
utterly helpless. He squirmed and 
twisted, trying to find an out. I let him 
squirm, for there wasn’t an out—unless 
you knew a trick the Buffaloes’ trainer 
had thrown in when he taught me the 
hold. Legler wasn’t familiar with the 
trick, or he’d have used it already. The 
best he could do was writhe and curse 
bitterly. 

When he was satisfied he couldn’t 
get out from under I turned the pres- 
sure on again. Legler groaned and his 
wind left him in a gust. 

“Sam Glinn,” he gasped. “He slipped 
me a double sawbuck to chase you 
outta town. That’s all I know.” 

All right, Sam Glinn, I remembered 
him. He had run a poolroom and 
bowling alley down on Cedar Street 
when I left Centerfield. Probably he 
did yet. 

There was more discussion between 
Tony Legler and me, but I learned 
nothing more. The guy simply didn’t 
have any other information. He was 
as much in the dark about my father’s 
death as I was. 

“Sammy’ll fix you for this,” Tony 
Legler promised, when I turned him 
loose. “He'll get you good!” 

“Té I don’t get him first.” 

I didn’t feel nearly as confident as I 
sounded. 

Legler was dusting sand out of his 
pants and cursing me as I drove off in 
his sedan. 


NENTERFIELD hadn’t changed 

~ much in four years. Not that I 
could tell, at least. It looked nearly 
the same place I had left when I 
dropped chemistry at State U and went 
off to play pro football with the Buf- 
faloes at seventy-five mundres bucks a 
_year. 
There were three blocks of business 
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districts along a single thoroughfare. 

Short side streets were quiet and shady, 
almost sleepy. Two chemical plants, 

my father’s modest one and another, 
were all of Centerfield’s industry. The 
smokestack on the larger chemical 
works still towered over the town, I 
could smell a bitter odor from huge re- 
torts in both factories. It was a stench 
I had known most of my life and, 

strangely enough, once used to it you 
didn’t mind it at all. 

A few people strolled along the clean 
sidewalks, passing in and out of stores, 
moving slowly, as if life were easy, as 
if they didn’t have to hurry. I won- 
dered if one of them had murdered my 
father—which one might try to kill me. 

I tightened up inside. 

In the first space I found empty on 
Main Street, I parked the gray sedan 
and got out, not expecting to be recog- 
nized by anybody. But, before I had 
walked half a block, people were greet- 
ing me as though I had never been 
away. 

I shook hands, saw faces, old ones, 
middle-aged ones, young ones. All with 
pity in their eyes, all with regard for my 
father coloring their voices. 

“Howdy, Mark... Mornin’, Mr. 
Shane .. . Hello, Mark . . . Too bad 
about Dr. Shane ... He was a fine 
man...A mighty fine man.. 
We're going to miss him. . .” 

They were kindly and courteous. 
They had liked and respected their Dr. 
Shane, and they welcomed his son. But 
I didn’t feel like talking. I got away 
from each as quickly as I could and 
went on toward home. 

At Main and Cedar Streets a large 
puffy paw was thrust toward me and I 
heard a rumbling voice whose profes- 
sionally mellow tones oozed false cor- 
diality. 

“Mark Shane! Welcome, boy! Wel- 
come!” 

I took the hand, glanced up at the 
owner of the voice. He was a ponder- 
ous and pompous man, about fifty-five, 
with an overstuffed stomach and an 
enormous lower lip that drooped like 
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an extra chin above the three he had. 

His name, I recalled, was Jessup P. 
Rankin. He was president, manager, 
chief stockholder, what have you, of 
the Rankin Chemical Works, the plant 
with the tall smokestack. 

' “Hello. Thanks,” I said. 

“Mark, son,” Rankin boomed, “I am 
indeed glad to see you.” He patted my 
shoulder heavily. “Indeed glad. Your 
father’s tragic passing leaves us be- 
reaved. He was my friend—my very 
dear friend.” 

There was more of the same, much 
more. I didn’t listen. The man was a 
liar by the clock. My father had hated 
hypocrisy and pretense. He had been 
simple and honest, and wise. He would 
not have been taken in. by a big wad of 
phoniness like Jessup P. Rankin. 
Moreover, Rankin had hated my father 
as a competitor. So they had never 
been friends. 

I simply stood until the ton of wind- 


bag blew himself empty, then went on 


my way. 

Our house—my house now—was a 
shabby old two-story frame dwelling. 
The small plant, with my father’s office 
in the corner nearest the house, stood 
beside it. I stopped before the sign 
on the office door: 


DAVID SHANE 


Pharmaceutical Chemist 


I thought, “He wanted my name on 
it too, but I figured there was more 
money in football.” I shrugged and 
turned up the brick pathway that led to 
the house. Regret, now, wouldn’t mean 
much. 

Ruth Borden, her eyes red, opened 
the door for me. She had filled out, 
grown up, and no matter how you felt, 
you'd notice she was more than pretty. 
Her shining chestnut hair curled softly 
away from a firm-boned, pleasant face, 
beautiful from any angle. And the bow 
in her lovely lips was natural, not 
painted on. 

It was a treat to hug her, friendly- 
like, and see her smile, 


“Mark,” Ruth said. “Mark!” 
“Hi, Midget.” 


USED the childhood nickname de- 

liberately, reaching for cheerful- 
ness I didn’t have. But it worked. We 
didn’t bog down and go soft. We talked, 
inconsequentially. 

In a little while I took my bag up to 
my room, then wandered through the 
comfortable old house with Ruth. Not 
talking, just looking. My father had 
lived alone here while I was gone, with 
Ruth Borden running in and out almost 
like a daughter. His mark was on every 
room. I kept his office for last, but 
finally I went across the yard to that. 
Ruth Borden followed. 

“We left things exactly as they were 
last night—when we found him,” she 
explained, as I turned the knob. 

“What time did it happen?” 

“About five yesterday afternoon, Dr. 
Dixon estimated. I went downtown, 
and when I got back he was—he 
was—” 

“Murdered!” I said. 

“Yes. I did some shopping and went 
to the library. I was gone almost three 
hours. If I hadn’t taken so long . . .” 

“. » you probably would have been 
killed too,” I commented. “Don’t tor- 
ture yourself, Midget.” 

The men from the sales office had 
found him here, in his office, just be- 
fore Ruth returned. 

The office was small, as my father had 
been, but it was also in keeping with his 
personality. It seemed large. Book- 
cases covered one wall. On another 
were shelves and cabinets of bottles, 
jars, graduated measures and the like. 
A neat workbench held racks of test 
tubes, Bunsen burners and small re- 
torts. An ancient glass-topped oak 
desk stood solidly in the middle of the 
floor, a black-leather upholstered chair 
behind it. 

For a moment, I almost expected a 
peppery little man, whose eyes were 
brightly blue and whose sandy hair was 
very thin, to look up and chuckle. 

But the chair was empty—he was 
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through chuckling, for all time. 

Ruth Borden’s lower lip trembled. 

“The undertaker,” she said. “Mr. 
Rankin came, said it would be best to 
. . . I didn’t know you'd get home so 
quickly, Mark. So I let them attend to 
—to arrangements.” 

I nodded. “I understand. 
right.” 

Papers were strewn on the lino- 
leum, projecting from open ransacked 
drawers. A graduated measure, with 
the dregs of a precipitation test in the 
bottom, rested on one end of the desk, 
and a blue bottle, unstoppered, bearing 
my father’s label was at the other. The 
space between was taken up by a large 
aerial survey map of Centerfield under 
the glass. It was a large photo of Cen- 
terfield from the air. 

At first, I didn’t notice the gummy 
brown stain on the glass. Then, be- 
cause light happened to strike the glass 
exactly right to reflect in my eyes, I 
looked and saw the stain. 

Something in my face must have 
made Ruth Borden uneasy, for she 
spoke breathlessly. 

‘What is it, Mark?” 

I drew her beside me. : 

“Nothing. Just the stain of my fa- 
ther’s blood above the map,” I said, 
gulping. “Here’s our house, the rail- 
road station, Rankin’s plant—except 
for the smokestack—the blood covers 
the smokestack.” 

Ruth Borden’s gray eyes filled. “I’m 
sorry,” she said. “It should have been 
removed before you came. But I don’t 
think it meant anything—I mean, I 
don’t think he could have bled there 
purposely.” 

“No,” I said. 
pened.” 

I searched the office then, carefully, 
for a lead of some kind, anything. But, 
so far as I could judge, there was noth- 
ing important. 

The papers lying loose were merely 
invoices from supply houses, business 
letters, drug promotional literature and 
other such documents. None appeared 
te contain significant information. 


It’s all 


“No, it simply hap- 
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The blue bottle, according to its 
label, contained an elixir of a drug with 
an unpronounceable name, a product of 
my father’s laboratories. But, except 
that it was uncorked and partly empty, 


there was nothing unusual about the 
bottle. 


ND Ruth Borden could tell me 
little. Someone—probably an ac- 
quaintance, since a stranger hardly 
could have come into the office and got- 
ten behind him undetected—had shot 
my father in the back while he sat at his 
desk. The bullet was of extremely 
heavy caliber, for death—as Ruth de- 
scribed the coroner’s findings—had 
been instantaneous and ugly. No one 
could hazard a guess as to the motive. 
I couldn’t, either. 

So the lead on Sam Glinn forced from 
Tony Legler was the only real clue I 
had. : 

Sam Glinn would have to keep, 
though, for a while. The funeral would 
be held at two o’clock, now that I had 
arrived. That came first, then I could 
attend to Glinn—I hoped, 

“Tl try to fix some kind of lunch,” 
Ruth Borden said, smiling slightly, 
looking at me for encouragement. 

“Thanks, Midget,” I said, and then I 
ate food I couldn’t taste. I wasn’t hun- 
gry. 

Waiting was hell. 

I found last night’s paper, still folded, 
went out on the front porch and tried 
to read. It wasn’t much use, however. 
War news crammed the paper and then, 
I saw a headline: 


TWO DIE OF MYSTERY POISONING 


This had happened in nearby Reck- 
ford, I learned by skimming through 
the story, and the coroner suspected a 
new drug of my father’s was the cause 
of death. There was to be an investiga- 
tion. 

I put it aside and just thought, 
until it was time to go to the fumeral. 
I couldn’t imagine my father letting a 
drug leave his laboratories until it was. 


take that would show up at the 
autopsy. I felt sure of that. 
_ My father looked shrunken in death, 
even smaller than I remembered him. 
His fine fingers, the nails closely 
trimmed, seemed oddly frail. There 
were flowers and decorously sad faces 
and tiptoeing back and forth and words, 
words, 
Watching the faces, I tried to guess 


which could belong to the person I> 


wanted to find. But I never was good 
at guessing. Nobody seemed to fit the 
bill, none looked like a murderer, and 
I saw no one who looked as if he 
worked for Sam Glinn. 

Many of the words came from the air- 

gut Jessup P. Rankin. In a graveside 
eulogy, he repeated, grandiloquently, 
the mendacious theme he had practiced 
on me this morning—his shining 
friendship with Dr. David Shane. 
_ It was six o’clock before I could get 
away. Ruth Borden, in black, seemed 
surprised when I gently released her 
hand from my arm. 

“T’ve got to leave you now, Ruth.” 

“But I thought you’d want me to sort 
of—well—stay around tonight, Mark. 
You'll be all alone in the house and—” 
She faltered, smiled tremulously. 

T tried to grin reassuringly. 

“I do. First, though, I’ve got to go 
downtown. You run along home. I'll 
be there soon.” 

Ruth didn’t understand, yet she nod- 
ded. “Ill be waiting.” 

“Good girl!” 

I turned toward Cedar Street, my 
skin tingling. Sam Glinn would expect 
me, be ready for me. He probably had 
been ready all afternoon. It wasn’t un- 
til I thought of this that I realized send- 
ing Ruth home to wait for me was nota 
smart move. Maybe I wouldn’t be 
there soon. Maybe I wouldn’t return 
at all, : 

Just the same, I had to play the hand. 

‘Sam Glinn had added a bar to his 
poolroom while I was away. The bar 
was where I found him, wary. Several 
= men. insged seoeelly against. the ma- 


=< aay tested. Where must be some aie 
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hogany, apparently deep in the usual 
barroom arguments. : : 

Glinn was no bargain any way you 
looked at him. He was a stocky, rub- 
bery-skinned, gaudily dressed guy with 
blunt teeth and thick glasses. 

“Hello, Shane,” he said, his eyelids 
unmoving, when I stopped in front of 
him. 

“I guess you know why I’m here,” I 
said. 

Sam Glinn canted his head to one 
side. His lips quirked in what might 
have beenasmile. — 

“Maybe. Legler told me how you 
turned him inside out.” 

“Well?” 

“Listen, son. Lay off the muscle. 
You may be hot as hell in the Buffalo 
backfield, but this ain’t football.” 

“Tm still saying well!” I told him. 

“Now, Mark,” Glinn said smoothly. 
“I don’t like rough stuff. I wouldn’t 
want to see you get killed. Let’s have 
a drink.” 

He waved a hand at the barman. 

i | DIDN’T want to drink the mug’s 
liquor. I shook my head. 

“You'll have to do better than 
that, Glinn.” 

“How much better?” 

I felt rather than saw Glinn’s men 
closing in. Those within range of my 
vision were darbies. One had a nose 
like a tomato—Jin shape, not color. 
Another had tiny, monkeylike ears, set 
tight against his undersized head. The 
rest were behind me. I watched Glinn. 

“I want whoever’s responsible for 
my father’s murder. That’s how 
much better.” 

Glinn stopped trying to appear 
friendly, curled his lip. 

“What you'll get, tough-pants, is 
outta town. And you won’t come 
back!” 

My stomach crawled. I wished I 
hadn’t tried to go so fast alone. It was 
too late to be back down, though. 

“Sorry. I’m here to stay,” I stated. 

- Then the mob hit me in a bunch, four 
or five of them. 
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I hooked my fingers into Glinn’s 
thick neck, hung on grimly. His eyes 
bugged until they almost touched the 
lenses of his glasses before his pals 
finally pulled me down. But they did 
dump me. I tumbled to the floor, felt a 
toe sink into my belly, another bounce 
off my head. 

Then I didn’t feel anything. 

Blood was running down my cheek 
from a scalp cut when I came out of the 
daze. 

Opening my eyelids only a crack, I 
peeped cautiously around. 

I was lying on the floor of Glinn’s 
office. At least I suppose it was meant 
to be an office. There was a desk and a 
phone, several chairs and lots of dirty 
ash-trays. The room sank of spilled 
beer and stale tobacco. 

Sam Glinn, Tony Legler and the 
small-eared mug loafed in three of the 
chairs, talking, paying no attention to 
me. I’ve been hearing their voices a 
long time. 

The foul ball with the little ears had 
the floor. I lay still and listened, my 
head throbbing. 

es . maybe five centuries ain't 
enough for this job. Look, Sammy. 
We not only have to bounce this punk 
outta Centerfield, but we’re taking a 
chance on getting hooked for a murder 
rap, on a killing we didn’t pull. It ain’t 
worth the risk, I’m thinking.” 

“Back up, dimwit,” Glinn said 
harshly. “We ain’t horsing Shane 
outta town just for five hundred bucks. 
That'll only be a starter—once we get 
rid of him.” 

“How you mean?” Legler asked. 

Glinn laughed shortly. Iknew from 
the tone of it that he was very pleased 
with himself for some reason. 

“J got information about a guy that’s 
in heavy dough, see? It’s enough to 
sink him. So he'll pay to keep us quiet 
—and he’ll keep on paying.” 

Legler’s dark pan split in a grin. 

“T see. I see. Poor little wise guy. 
He gets hisself cooled. And we collect 
on the deal. Sam, you got a brain!” 

The other hoodlum rubbed his 


hands, croaking gleefully. 

“Swell! Let’s get started with the 
punk, so we can start collecting.” 

Their heads came together over the 
desk in plans which concerned me, but 
I wasn’t listening. I was thinking. 

Sam Glinn hadn’t been responsible 
for my father’s murder, after all. I’d 
stuck my neck in a trap to no purpose. 
The person I wanted was somewhere 
else. Glinn and his bruisers were 
simply the cover-up, a smoke screen, 
for that person. 

The more I thought the madder I 
got. So I figured it was time to stop 
thinking and do something, while I 
could still have the advantage of sur- 
prise. 

When I came up off the floor there 
was a Chair in my hands. And their 
noggins, huddled together, were a 
pretty target. 

Legler and his microcephalic buddy 
faded under the first swing of the chair. 
They were unconscious, seeing bright 
sparks, before they stopped sagging. 
Sam Glinn did a little better, or perhaps 
his head was simply harder. 

His fuzz-covered paw darted under 
his coat, reappeared squeezing the butt 
of an automatic. I bonged him again 
with the chair, stepped in, twisted the 
gun from his fingers. 


LINN was dizzy, weaving on his 
feet, but not out. I poked his oc- 
cipital bone with the gun muzzle. 

“Listen closely, Glinn. You and I 
are walking out of this joint. You're 
going first. Ill be right behind with 
your rod.” 

Glinn cursed. I prodded him and he 
marched. 

The office door opened into the bar- 
room, as I thought it would. The 
place was almost empty now. Only a 
drunk, drooping over a table in a cor- 
ner, and the bartender were in sight. 
The hands of a wall clock pointed to 
8:07. 

The bartender eyed us as we passed 
through, but said nothing. I held my 
breath, trying to look everywhere at 


ate: = 


once and to hear what I couldn’t see. 
Cedar Street was dark after the 
bright lights inside. For a moment 
after we reached the sidewalk I was 
nearly blind because of the change. 
So I didn’t actually see it happen. 
A heavy gun barked thrice some- 
where off in the darkness and Sam 
Glinn melted frem in front of me. Then 
I heard a car rearing away. Glinn’s 
shoulders jerked against my legs as he 
died. It all happened in less time than 
my sight needed for readjustment. 
Somebody had spoiled my package 
of information before I even had a 
chance to squeeze a single word from 
him. I was certainly behind the eight 
ball today. Stopping only long enough 
to be sure Glinn was past talking, I left 
him for others to worry over. 


A light burned in my father’s empty 


office when I got home, but the house 
was dark. I went through the rooms, 
calling Ruth, looking for other lights. 


There were none. Ruth didn’t answer. . 


I returned to the office. 

The blue bottle was now on the map, 
a note tucked underneath. The note, 
hastily written in Ruth’s hand, read: 


- We got the dame, punk. If you don’t 
drop whatever you’re trying and scram — 
she’s dead. 


That settled all questions. I might 
be good enough to rate a position on 
the Buffaloes, one of the country’s best 
pro elevens. I might even be good 
enough to beat Sam Glinn’s outfit. But 
I wasn’t good enough to outsmart and 
outfight two mobs at the same time. 
Not when failure might cost Ruth Bor- 
den’s life and not do my dead father 
one damn bit of good. 

The odds and the risk were too 
heavy. I turned to find my suitcase. 

Then something about the note 
struck me as peculiar. The wording 
was too tough. Even a movie gangster 
wouldn’t dictate such hard-boiled 
phrases. 

I paused, looked at the bottle, really 
looked at it, I mean. Its position on the 
glass top—on the map—was inten- 
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tional, meant to tell me something. 

And, suddenly, I got the mes- 

sage. ... 
. Rankin’s plant was a long, low, 
many-windowed brick building. An 
ell, jutting off at right angles from the 
main structure, housed offices and a 
pharmaceutical laboratory. Windows © 
there were yellow with light, so I went 
inside. 

Jessup P. Rankin, smooth, smiling, 
was the only person visible in the large 
office. He bulged over a swivel chair. 
An unfastened brief case, its mouth 
toward him, lay on the desk. He held 
a sheaf of papers, apparently very busy. 

“Evening, Mark. I’m just catching 
up on a little late work. Want to see 
me?” 

“T don’t know,” I said uncertainly. 

Concern, real or assumed, deepened 
Rankin’s voice. 

“What is it, son? You're pale.” 

“Ruth Borden has been kidnapped— 
by the man who murdered Dad,” I said. 

“No 1” : 

“Yes. A note threatened her death 
if I don’t stop trying to uncover the 
murderer.” 

“That places you in a difficult posi- 
tion,” Rankin rumbled. “A very: diffi- 
cult position.” 

“Especially since I’ve learned he 
hired thugs to scare me off, after I’ve 
seen him kill one to keep him from 
talking to me.” 


ANKIN raised his bushy brows, 
shook his huge head regretfully. 
“Then, my boy, I’m afraid you 
haven’t much choice. Evidently you're 
up against a desperate man. There- 
fore, I think I’d advise you to... .” 

I interrupted him. “Ruth left a sort 
of code message telling me where t 
find her.” 

I have never seen a big man move so 
fast. 

Watching Rankin’s hands closely, I 
half expected him to reach for a gun in 
his pocket. But he fooled me. His 
heavy caliber pistol was in the brief- 
case. He had it out and centered on my, 
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belly-button before I fully realized I 
was finally face to face with the killer. 

My luck was still bad. I had over- 
looked the briefcase entirely. 

“T was afraid I’d have to deal with 
you eventually, Mark,” Rankin said. 

His lips were now thin blue-gray 
lines across his teeth. 

“T should have suspected you, Ran- 
kin, the moment you started blowing so 
loud about friendship,” I said. 

Rankin, his eyes hard as granite, 
stepping as if he walked on hot coals, 
came around his desk and frisked 
Glinn’s rod from my coat. Then, keep- 
ing me carefully covered, he flipped a 
band of adhesive tape around my wrists 
with his left hand. 

I didn’t resist. He had the drop. 


When my arms were bound to his 
satisfaction, Rankin moved back a pace. 

“You’re no wiser than your father, 
Mark. Each of you had to know be- 
yond a doubt I was the man before 
you’d call in the police.” 

“You always were envious of Dad 
because his firm turned out finer prod- 
ucts than yours,” I said. 

**So?” 

“So,” I told him, “some people are 
dead or dying. Others will die unless 
they’re warned. You must have been 
extremely jealous of Dad to go to such 
lengths to discredit his concern.” 

Rankin lifted his pistol slightly. 

“You talk too damn much, Shane,” he 
snapped. “Business is business.” 

“It can also be murder—your way.” 

Rankin gave me marching orders 
then with his gun muzzle. He wagged 
toward a door with a frosted glass 
panel. I went into the laboratory, Ran- 
kin about three feet behind. 

By myself I could never have found 
Ruth Borden. She was concealed in a 
cramped mop closet at the rear of the 
-paraphernalia-filled lab, bound secure- 
ly. Her eyes were wide, frightened, but 
she was not panicky. 

Each of us tried to smile confidence 
for the other. 

Rankin, his weapon always ready, re- 
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leased Ruth’s ankles. Then, grim, not 
wasting words, he herded the two of 
us ahead of him, into the main plant. 


Only dim night lights were burning 


there.. Long waist-high vats for the 
manufacture of commercial acids 
chopped the floor space into narrow 
aisles. A sharp acid tang stung our 
nostrils. Rankin was taking no chances, 
this time, of leaving a body around for 
someone to check on. “I’m sorry I got 
you into this, Ruth,” I said. 

“Maybe you'll get me out, you 
mean.” 

Rankin’s laugh was short, nasty. 

“Like hell!” he said. “Move.” 

He forced us to walk down an aisle 
to a vat lower than the rest. It was 
brim-full of an oily liquid. “This is as 
far as you go,” Rankin said. 

Large carboys, in their wooden cases, 
were ranged at one end of the tank. 
Ruth Borden sank to one. I sat beside 
her. 

“Perhaps you're not so eager to settle 
the matter now,” Rankin gloated. 

I started to get to my feet, but Ruth 
Borden nudged me sharply with her el- 
bow. Her voice was cool, 

“Mark, at least you might tell me 
what this is all about.” 

I couldn’t see her face in the dimness, 
yet I knew exactly how it looked, ex- 
actly what she expected me to do. As 
long as we could stave off Rankin’s bul- 
lets, there was some small hope. 

“What’s the use?” I said dejectedly, 
staring down at the acid vat. 

Rankin’s fat features were only a 
pale blob, indistinct, but I caught his 
grin out of the corner of my eye. He 
was acting just as I wanted him to. 

“You do know?” Ruth’s words were 
edged with uneasiness. She was not 
certain, I understood. 

I pressed my shoulder against hers. 

“No, but I’ve guessed. I read a 
newspaper item this afternoon, and I 
saw the remains of a test in Dad’s 
office—” : 

“Go on, tell her what you've 
guessed,” Rankin jeered. The big hunk 
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of lard was actually enjoying himself. | 


“She can’t hurt anybody, no matter 
what she knows.” 

It was hard to sit still and let him 
crow, but he was beyond reach. He 
had a gun. I was tied. 

“Dad put out a new drug,” I said, 
“which has recently gotten lots of pub- 
licity. It’s in a liquefied form. Other 
pharmaceutical chemists had succeeded 
in marketing the drug only in solid 
form. My father found a solvent. 
But Rankin, greedy as he is’—Ran- 
kin snorted but didn’t interrupt— 
“couldn’t bear the thought of another 
firm, especially one which had always 
done better than his, beating him. 
Somehow, by bribing some employees, 
he substituted a poisonous drug in the 
wares of Dad’s concern. People who 
used the drug would die. And, because 
the counterfeit drug bore Dad’s trade- 
mark, his products would be discredited 
and government men would arrest him. 
Rankin would have a clear field for his 
own products then. 

“But my father learned of the substi- 
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tution, analyzed the poisonous drug, 
and traced it to Rankin. He intended 
to make his discovery public, call back 
the few bottles already sold. So Ran- 
kin killed him, and destroyed any evi- 
dence he may have collected. 

“Then, when I bobbed up, Rankin 
had to get rid of me some way. You 
see, he realized the same things which 
had led my father to suspect him would 
lead me to suspect him sooner or later.” 

I wasn’t sure of even half I had said. 
Still, most of it seemed to strike Rankin 
in a tender spot. My guesses were at 
least close to the mark. He stopped be- 
ing patient, took a step toward us. 
That was what I wanted. 

“Now he’s going to kill you and me,” 
I said, “and find out how good his com- 
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mercial acid is. He’s a louse all the 
way through!” 

“He is!’ Ruth Borden said. 

Rankin snarled, came closer. 

“There’s one point you left out!” 

“T’m all ears,” I said. 

Rankin bent slightly. “Nobody else 
will ever hear your story,” he greeted. 

His pistol came up. So did my foot, 
but first it swept through the acid vat. 
The corrosive liquid splashed into 
Rankin’s doughy face, like a kid splat- 
tered in a swimming hole. Rankin, 
though, bellowed louder than any 
water-soaked kid. He was in pain. 

Rankin’s gun spat until it was 
empty. But I had knocked Ruth to the 
floor behind the carboys, sprawled be- 
side her myself. And Rankin was fir- 
ing blindly. I lay quiet until I was cer- 
tain his weapon no longer held ammuni- 
tion, hating to think what the acid was 
doing to my foot. 

Then we led Rankin back to his lab- 
oratory, found an emolient for his face 
and my foot, and called the police. I 
told them first to broadcast a warning 
to all distributors and possible consum- 
ers of the poison drug, then come after 
their prisoner. 

“I suppose,” Ruth Borden remarked 
tentatively, while we waited, “now that 
it’s all over you'll be going back to foot- 
ball.” 

I looked at her bright hair, her hand- 
some gray eyes. I grinned. 

“No,” I said, “I’m through with foot- 
ball. I’ll have to get my degree and 
pick up Dad’s business, so you'll have a 
job.” 

Smiling, Ruth pretended doubt. “Are 
you sure I'll be satisfactory?” 

“You bet,’ I told her. “Not to men- 
tion other important qualifications, 
you’re smart, very smart.” 

Ruth sobered, looked puzzled. 

“You proved it,” I said, “when you 
used the bottle to build a smokestack 
for Rankin’s factory on the map, so I’d 
know where to find you.” 

We didn’t mind when the cops came 


af | in, grinning broadly at what they saw. 
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CALLING 
THE 
GHOST 


A DEPARTMENT FOR READERS 


NCE again you have heard the 

call—that call which rings out 

to the Ghost when crime strikes 
and the police are baffled—and once 
again, in MURDER MAKES A 
GHOST, you have seen him make an- 
swer with all the skill and courage at 
his command. You have seen his aides 
contribute their special talents to the 
solution of the case—Merry White, 
Tiny Tim Terry, Joe Harper. 

What we especially hope is that you 
have come to look upon all these peo- 
ple—George Chance and his aides— 
Commissioner Standish, Medical Ex- 
aminer Demarest—as your friends, peo- 
ple whom you know, in whose company 
you find pleasure and entertainment. 
We hope to make the Ghost’s rectory 
as familiar to you as the confines of 
your own home, if it isn’t so already. 

In short, we want you to know and 
like all the characters who move 
through George Chance’s memoirs, as 
we do. To us they are not mere shad- 
owy, fictional figures, but real human 
beings. 

We think that those of you who have 
followed the career of the Ghost from 
the first are beginning to feel the same 


way about it. One evidence of that is| 


the splendid reception you have given 

the magazine right from the start. We 

have every reason to believe that more 
(Continued on page 112) 
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paid substantial dividends:to policyholders. You may take six 
months to pay able coma And you enjoy the protection 
with a sound, reliable company, known for its fair policy of 


accordance San ee the terms Br your & Other features: 
dri bat a 


your car is stolen; Passenger Medical oe at a it extra 
Cost (in states where permitted) ; full insurance against fire, theft, 
collision. Write today for rates on your automobile. Simply copy 
down from your State License Card all the information about 
‘Ag! car such as make, year, model, motor number, serial num- 
, etc. Send this information today to Allstate Insurance 
Company, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Desk C-26, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Trained Artists are able of puning $30, ois, $75 
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training necessary. Write today for details in free hook, 

Art for Pleasure & Profit.’’ State age. 

STUDIO 666-P, WASHINGTON. SCHOOL OF ART 
1115—15th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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read and poe by 
our free books YOU, IDEA 
“Patent Protection” 
and “Selling an Invention.”” Fully explain meny inter- 
esting points to inventors and illustrate important, me- 


ehanical principles. With books we also send free ‘‘Evi-= 
dence aS Lene Badr Reasonable fees, eposrenca 


iz pea a ars experience. Write 
ICTOR J. EVANS & CO, Registered Patent Adlon’: 
591-G, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
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FREE 
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American Life and Ace. Ins. Co., 269A, American Life 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., sending your full name, date of 
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and relationship of your beneficiary, and condition 
of your health. Your policy will be mailed at once for 
FREE inspection! No red tape! No obligation! No 
agent will call! Save by mail—Write NOW! 
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the weight I had lost.”* If you suffer from indigestion, Meets pew 
burn, bi gastric 
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(Continued from page 111) 
and more readers will flock to these 
memoirs of George Chance, Master- 
Magician and Daring Detective! The 
more the merrier, we say! 


The Next Memoir 


Prepare yourselves for something 
very special in the next number of 
THE GHOST. The coming book- 
length novel from the memoirs of 
George Chance promises a rare treat. 
Its very title arouses expectation and 
intrigues the mind—THE CASE OF 
THE LAUGHING CORPSE. 

Here is a case which tries the Ghost’s 
mettle to the utmost. All his magical 
talents and criminological powers are 
enlisted in its solution. The fidelity of 
his aides is tested in the crucible of the 
dangers he runs. 

Be on hand to shiver when the corpse 
laughs, and to thrill when the Ghost 
gets going on the trail of a murder that 
is no laughing matter—THE CASE 
OF THE LAUGHING CORPSE! 


Our Mailbag 


And now for a few letters from read- 
ers. Here’s a kind one from a chap who 
doesn’t forget that our magazine, in ad- 
dition to the Ghost novels, also runs 
short stories of special merit. 


Dear Bditor: 

I have just finished PAYOFF IN LEAD and 
GUNS DON’T LIE, the last two stories in the 
first issue of THH GHOST. Aithough the main 
story was of course CALLING THE GHOST, 
I want to express my pleasure in reading 
these two short ones also. 

Is George Chance a real name? You state 
him as being the author of the Ghost stories. 
Is the author taking the name of George 
Chance after the story or did he name the 
hero George Chance after himself? 

How often is this magazine coming out? 
I hope often. 
Keep it up. 


The first issue was a peach. 
Viva la Ghost, 
JIM RINGO, 
1140 Lawn Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


We know that Jim’s question is in 
the minds of many of our readers. But 
the main question, don’t you think, is 
not the identity of the author of the 
Ghost novels—what is really important 
is the pleasure you get in reading them, 
regardless of who it is that writes 
them! And thanks, Jim, for your com- 
ment on the short stories. 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading a copy of THE 
GHOST. I read it with great pleasure and 
recommended it to all my friends. They also 
read it, and agreed that it was the best novel 
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they had seen in a long time. ; 
I am looking forward to the next issue, and 
I hope it will be as grand and thrilling as 


the first. Yours truly, 


IRVINE PHTOW, 
146 Pleasant St., Hyannis, Mass. 


We're sure the next issue will mea- 
Sure up to your expectations, Irvine, 
and perhaps even exceed them. 

We have room to print a part of a 
letter sent in by J. B. Harper, whose 
previous correspondence to us we pub- 
lished in the last issue of THE 
GHOST. 


I have just Ppished reading the second is- 
sue of THE GHOST. It was better than the 
first. I am now referring to the number of 
tricks George Chance revealed. ... (I do not 
think he should do this.) 

The first rule a magician learns is respect 
to his brothers in the Art by not exposing 
standard tricks and apparatus. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. HARPER. 


We assure Mr. Harper and all our 
readers that George Chance does not 
intend to reveal in his memoirs any- 
thing that will tend to harm the inter- 
ests of other magicians in the exercise 
of their profession. As we said in the 
last issue—“Of course, there are some 
secrets that magicians would not and 
do not reveal. George Chance has sev- 
eral such. As to exactly what they are, 
you'll never know—and neither will 
we.” Fair enough? 


Solong. Keep those letters and post- 
cards coming in. Address them to 
The Editor, The Ghost, 22 West 48th 
Street, New York City. 

Regards from George Chance and the 


Ghost. See you again next issue! 
—THE EDITOR. 
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gq SEEN PUD ENG 7 ? 


DOESN'T IT LOOK SIMPLE? 


Yet it’s from the famous ““Merry Widow”’ Waltz! 


; JUST A FEW WEEKS 


sa 


HERE'S PROOF THAT YOU, TOO, CAN LEARN TO 
PLAY THE PIANO OR ANY OTHER INSTRUMENT! — 


UST strike the notes indicated above and you will 

actually be playing the opening bars of one of the 
world’s favorite musical compositions] And it’s just 
as easy te play ether famous melodies, too, when you 
use the wonderful “Note-Finder.” 

This invention of the U. S. School of Music takes 
the mystery out of the piano keyboard, does away 
with tedious study and practice, enables anyone to play 
a real tune almost from the start. And that’s the way 
this modern method works. You learn to play by 
playing. Soon you will be thrilled and delighted to 
find that you can pick up almost any piece of popular 
music and play it at sight. And that applies to the 
piano or violin, the saxophone or guitar, the accor- 
dion er whichever instrument you choose for your own! 


Takes Only Few Minutes a Day! 


Do you wonder that over 
700,000 people all over the 
world have taken advantage 
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Piano Quitar music at home? Don’t let 
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= a you of the joys of playing 
eee iGn navies any longer. You don’t need 
Piccolo Clarinet special talent; you don’t 
Flute Call need any previous knowledge 
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of music; you don’t need to 
spend months on monotonous 
drills and exercises. It’s 
fun to learn music this mod- 
ern way; it’s easy as A-B-C; 
it takes only a few minutes 
a day. But see for yourself! 
Simply send today for our 
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Print & Picture Sample 


This Print and Picture sample will give you the sur- 
prise of your life. It will show you, in black and 
white, how you can quickly realize your dreams of 
playing your favorite instrument. With the Print and 
Picture sample, you will also receive a handsome 
illustrated booklet and details of the remarkable, 
money-saving offer that enables you to learn music 
at home for but a few cents a day. All this material 
will be sent to you by return mail. If interested, mail 
the coupon or write, mentioning instrument that you 
prefer. Do it today. Note: instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 2946 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City, N. Y. (Forty-second 
year—Est. 1898.) 
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Charlie Barnet in his private hotel suite checking a duet Instrument 


by Judy Ellington and Larry Taylor, Vocalists in his band. 


You, Too, 
Can Make 
Your Own 
Records if 
You Sing 
or Play an 


Judy Ellington heard in Charlie Barnet’s Band mak- 
ing 2 Home Recordo record for her personal album, 


Before spending money for an audition, make a “home record” of your voice or musical instrument and mail it to a reliable 


agency... 


before the proper authorities. 


Now a new invention per- 
mits you to make a profes- 
sional-like recording of your 
own singing, talking or in- 
strument playing. Any one 
ean quickly and easily make 
phonograph recofds and 
play them back at once. Re- 
cord your. voice or your 
friends’ voices. If you play 
an instrurfient you can make 
a record and you and your 
friends can hear it as often 
as you like. You can also 
record orchestras or favor- 
ite radio programs right off 
the air and replay them 
whenever you wish. 


Larry Taylor, Vocalist in Charlie Barnet’s Band, listening to 
a play back of a recording he just made with Home-Recordo. 


Everything is included. Nothing else to buy 
and nothing else to pay. You get complete 
HOME RECORDING UNIT, which in- 
cludes special recording needle, playing 
needles, 6 two-sided unbreakable records. 
Also guide record and spiral feeding at- 
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play-back unit suitable for recording a skit, 
voice, instrument or radio broadcast. AD- 
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of the party. Great to help train your voice 
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tice . . . you start recording at once...no 
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... everything necessary included. Nothing 
else to buy. Just sing, speak or play and 
HOME RECORDO unit, which operates 
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will do the recording on special blank ree- 
ords we furnish. You can immediately 
play the records back as often as you wish. 
Make your home movie a talking picture 
with HOME RECORDO. Simply make the 
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Charlie Barnet with his ar- 
ranger, Bill May, often check new 
arrangemenis on Home Recordo. 


START RECORDING AT ONCE! 


INCLUDING SIX TWO-SIDED 
BLANK RECORDS ONLY 


HOME RECORDING CO. 
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